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The Selden Direct Action Pump. In the first place, the valves of the pumping cyl- | the pump can be securely fastened to the foundation. 

Wrrntn the past few years, independent steam | inder, in spite of all precautions, may become clog- | A circular brace, the ends of which constitute the 
pumps have gained for themselves so enviable a | ged, and the efficiency of the pump may thus be / cylinder-heads, firmly unites the two cylinders. 
reputation, that they now replace to a very great ex- | greatly impaired, unless access to these valves for the | When so ordered, the interior of the pumping cylin- 
tent the old-fashioned force pump for supplying boil- | removal of chips or dirt can be easily had. In the | der is lined with a non-corrosive alloy, so that the 
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IMPROVED STEAM-PUMLP. 


ers, for draining mines, or in fact for raising water | pump, which we herewith illustrate, the removal of | action of acid waters from mines will not affect it. 

for any purpose. Such pumps consume no steam | the bonnets on either side of the air-chamber gives A collar or “boss” on the piston-rod touches, 
when not actually pumping water, and they can be | easy access to the valves, so that the engineer can, | when the piston has nearly reached either end of its 
made to work automatically by the introduction of | at any time, ina few moments assure himself that | stroke, one of the arms of the rocker, the third arm of 
suitable mechanism. They possess also the require- | they are working properly, or make any alteyations | which is connected with a small valve-stem, clearly 


ments of simplicity and economy, without which no | which he may see fit. shown in our perspective view. This stem is con- 
In the second place, the pump must be aie ny § 
constructed with care, and of good mate- D UG." 
rials, and the motion of the steam-valve =a 
i must be automatic, not liable to get out 


of repair, and the pump must always be 
ready to start as soon as the steam is 
turned on. The latter requirement is 
absolutely essential when the pump is 
situated in a place not easily accessible, 
or at a distance from the boiler, as, for 
example, at the bottom of a shaft, when 
the boiler is on the surface. 

The steam-valve motion in this pump is 
positive, being actuated directly by the 
pressure of the steam acting on the small 
plunger O. Each part is well made and 
accurately fitted; and as nothing but 
steam, water, and oil can reach the in- 
: terior of the steam-chest, there appears ? 
pump will, at the present day, meet with the ap- | but little likelihood of the mechanism becoming de- | nected with the small valve A (Figs. 2 and 3), which 
proval of engineers. ranged, especially as the valve which admits the | works within the main steam valve B. The valve A 

The Selden pump differs in some important par- | steam into the working cylinder is actuated by the | works in connection with the passages H H, which 
ticulars from any other pump of its class. These | steam itself, and not, directly, by any mechanism | admit the steam to the ends of the auxiliary piston 
may perhaps be best illustrated after detailing in a | connected with the piston. O (Fig. 2), which has a short reciprocating motion, 
few words the qualities which a good pump should The steam cylinder and the pumping cylinder are | as shown by the spaces G. The pump must, in all 
possess. each separate castings, provided with feet, by which | positions of the piston, start immediately whenever 
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steam is turned on, because the main steam valve 
cannot be left so that steam will not be supplied to 
one side of the piston, which will ‘always be free to 
move in the opposite direction. If the piston is at 
one end of the stroke when the pump stops, the port 
at the same end will be supplying steam, so that the 
beck stroke will at once commence. 

The main valve, B, is connected to this auxiliary 
piston, or plunger, O, by means of the ear, P (Fig. 
3), and in this way receives a motion, not corre- 
sponding in time with the motion of the small 
valve, A. 

By means of the valve B, steam is admitted 
through the ports at the ends of the large steam cyl- 
inder. The steam passages are indicated by the dot- 
ted lines in figure 2. 

The arrangement of the steam ports is more fully 
shown in Fig. 3, but an actual inspection of the 
pump, which may be seen at the office of Mr. Cann, 
No. 43 Cortlandt street, New York, will prove more 
satisfactory than any verbal description. 

The auxiliary piston is cushioned with steam at 
the last portion of the stroke, and the materials and 
workmanship are of excellent quality. The pump 
embraces no untried principle of action, and no 
special skill is required to run it and keep it in order. 


The Westfield Explosion. 
Avuaust 4, 1871. 

To tax Eprror—Sir: The sad catastrophe which 
occurred on board the steamer Westfield, on Sunday 
last, seems to afford a fit occasion, if it does not 
make it a duty, for those to speak out, who can 
bring to the discussion of the question some share 
of experience, observation, and common sense—in 
other words, those who have made the construction 
and management of engines and steam apparatus, 
the occupation of a business life. They should have 
their say, on an occasion such as that just now pre- 
sented, hopeless as the task may be of bringing 
about any reform ina system where recklessness has 
been so long and so uniformly tolerated ; for reck- 
lessness and ignorance are the causes of most, if not 
all, such casualties. 

In this,as in every other case I have ever known, 
the culpable party, or parties, tell the public that the 
cause of the explosion is a profound mystery—or 
they invent some new theory, or resort to old ones 
always ready at hand, to account for the disaster, no 
matter how unphilosophical or absurd the theories 
may be. For instance, we may mention the gas the- 
ory, once so popular, though with no probable 
ground to rest on—certainly none was ever demon- 
strated ; or the more modern one, of unequal expan- 
sion and contraction ; or another very convenient 
one, of low water, which has been so often called in 
to do service, and has go often given entire satisfac- 
tion to a large portion of the community, as though, 
if true, it would exonerate from blame. ‘To me, the 
latter appears the poorest apology of all ; but that it 
has been so well received, is most convincing proof 
of the readiness of the public to’overlook and forgive 
the carelessness, recklessness, and ignorance of 
those who, in a measure, have the lives and interests 
of fellow-beings in their keeping. 

Now I should expect these logicians, reasoning on 
the same principle, in case of a vessel’s being over- 
taken by a squall of wind and capsized, to deny that 
it was the wind that cansed the disaster—but, for- 
sooth, it was because there was not ballast enough 
in the vessel's bottom to keep her right side up ; and 
the argument, though wrong end foremost, would be 
as good in one case as the other. 

Now the true cause of this disaster, as it has been 
in preceding cases of the kind, was doubtless a high 
pressure of steam—so high as to be dangerous in 
any large boiler,;and especially in an old one: ; for 
no moderate pressure could produce such effects as 
those on board the Westfield. ‘Io say, as some not 
very wise men have, that steam never bursts a boiler, 
is, in my opinion, very wide of the truth. The ig- 
norance of the acting engineer is indeed pitiable, as 
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appears om his testimony just given under oath, and 
well illustrates the adage, that those who know noth- 
ing, fear nothing. 

Now I undertake to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that such accidents do not occur on boats, 
or elsewhere, except when high steam is used, if not 
daily and constantly, at least occasionally, no matter 
whether in a condensing or a non-condensing engine. 
Low steam, using language in its true and proper 
sense, does not possess sufficient energy to blow 
everything within gunshot distance of the boiler 
sky-high in a moment; and my theory of steam is 
the simple one, that when the pressure is not re- 
stricted and kept within some reasonable limit, it is 
entirely capable of producing all the effects, and 
even greater ones, than those on board the ill-fated 
Westfield. 

It is, I believe, a well-settled axiom, that if two 
men ride on the same horse, one has got to ride be- 
hind. It is an equally incontestable fact, that if a 
steam-boiler is subjected to a pressure beyond its ca- 
pacity to bear, it must give way, and the force of the 
explosion will be governed by the law of cause and 
effect. It follows, then, that entire immunity from 
accidents cannot be depended on when high steam is 
used, for no human foresight can entirely guard 
against them. But you must not infer that I con- 
demn the use of high steam altogether ; though I do 
decidedly condemn its use on boats or vessels used 
for carrying passengers. 

For land purposes, such as for use on railroads and 
in other situations where water for condensing can- 
not be had, high steam must be used ; and when the 
conditions justify it, then let it be used, and not 
otherwise. In the writer’s early experience, he had 
occasion to superintend the putting up, in boats, of 
four engines, of Mr. Warrt’s make, and none of them 
had means of supplying their boilers under a pres- 
sure exceeding four to five pounds to the inch. Mr. 
Wart, it will be admitted, was a man of some scien- 
tific attainments, as well as inventive genius and me- 
chanical skill ; but in this more enlightened age, and 
especially in our enlightened country, we cannot be 
satisfied with less than twenty-five to fifty pounds 
pressure ; and at the same time we deceive the pub- 
lic, and abuse the engine on which it is worked, by 
calling it low pressure. 

I know that this is a fast age. Speed is impor- 
tant, time is valuable, but so is human life too. I 
therefore enter my protest, while I may, against the 
false theories, and, allow me to add, some of the bad 
examples of the,present time. 

My philosophy has always taught me to account 
for causes and results in the most natural and simple 
way consistent with reason and sound judgment-— 
hence the’conclusious stated above. 

An OLD ENGINEER. 


Wyoming Coal. 
Evanston, July 18, 1871. 

To rue Eprror—Sir: When the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company built its road across the wide 
plains between the Missouri and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and further on across the dreary Bitter Creek 
Desert to Green and Bear River Valleys, it was not 
known that the road would open up a coal field of 
vast extent, and of the greatest importance, for its 
own prosperity. Independent of the prospective 
trade of such a coal field, the fact that the road has 
now convenient coaling stations immediately along 
its route, indicates an euormous saving in its run- 
ning expenses, which is the more important, as ordi- 
nary local traffic in an almost unsettled country 
must be naturally very limited for years to come. 

Coal has been discovered all the way from a point 
100 miles west of Cheyenne to Echo Cajfion, a dis- 
tauce of about 375 miles. Here three coal beds have 
been principally worked, at Carbon, at Rock Springs, 
and at Evanston. The geological horizon of these 
beds in relation to each other has not been defi- 
nitely determined, but from the general westerly dip 
of the strata, it is inferred that the Carbon coal is 


Desert. 
station, and close to the track. A little village has 
sprung up here, most of the houses being owned by 


the Sent of the an, and the PS bed the 
highest. A still lower one has lately been opened, 
immediately at the western slope of the Black Hills. 


When the local disturbances, which are of frequent 
occurrence, shall have been better studied than is at 
present the case, this order of superposition may 
possibly be slightly altered. 


The Wyowing Coal Company, which has the con- 


tract to supply the Union Pacific Railroad, works 
mines at all three ef the above-named points, and 
the Rocky Mountain Company, which supplies the 
Central Pacific road, works the same bed in three 
different places at Evanston. 


The Carbon seam, 140 miles west of Cheyenne, is 


opened immediately by the side of the railroad track, 
by a shaft 70 feet deep. 
cqals, this coal is a lignite, but very compact, and 


Like all the Wyoming 


full of resinous matter, which, being finely distrib- 


uted throughout the bed, is also often found in trans- 
lucent patches, very similar in appearance to amber. 


Before November of last year, this coal was exten- 


sively mined ; but the unfortunate fire, which broke 


out in the bed at that time, has closed the mine. 
Spontaneous combustion is reported to have been 
the cause of the conflagration, and it was found im- 
possible to stop it. It was finally extinguished, 


after the pillars had been burned out, by the caving 
of the overlying strata. 


The coal is said to be 8 to 
10 feet thick, and the mine is now being re-opened, 


and will, no doubt, soon be again in active opera- 
tion. The coal is found to be the best for gas pur- 
po es, west of the Missouri. 


Rock Springs lies in the midst of the Bitter Creek 
The coal mines are about a mile east of the 


the company, and inhabited by the miners. ‘There 


is no sweet water in the vicinity, aud, for domestic 
purposes, it is therefore brought by rail from Green 
River, fourteen miles further west. 
ever, a sulphur spring about a mile from the mines. 
The valley of Bitter Creek, a dry stream at this time 


There is, how- 


of the year, is here entirely underlaid by a seam of 
coal, 10 to 12 feet thick, anda smaller one of about 
one foot above it. ‘Towards the east, the same seams 
appear in a small bill of 8 or 10 acres, some 150 feet 


above the valley. All around this hill the coal is ex. 
posed to view, except in a narrow strip of about 200 
feet in width, where the bed connects with the por- 
tion running under the valley. 
rocks is here nearly north and south, the dip 5° to 
8° slightly south of west. 
extracted from the hill by pillar work ; but an in_ 
cline has been sunk on the 
under the railroad track, about a half mile west o¢ 


The strike of the 
At present, coal is only 
same bed, close to, and 


the hill. ‘The mouth of this incline is intended to be 
the point to which the coal irom under the valiey» 
and that from under the slope of the hill, is to be 
brought, the work being done by the same engine. 

The Rock Springs coal is very firm, and full of 
resinous matter. It makes very little ash, and does 
not fall so easily to pieces on exposure to the air, as 
other Wyoming coals. It is a good gas coal, and 
well fitted for steam purposes, and for use in rever- 
beratory furnaces. For the blast-furnace, it is not 
applicable, as it does not coke, and splits up into 
small angular fragments on exposure to the heat 
The daily supply trom the mines is about fifteen car. 
loads, or 150 tons; but in winter this production is 
increased to 200 tons a day. ‘I'ue floor of this bed is 
a coarse white sandstone, on which lie 8 to 9 feet og 
very clean coal. Next comes a seam of slate, from 
one to three inches thick, and above this are trom 3 
to 34 feet of coal, overlaid by an arenaceous shale. 
The coal is only removed up to the band of slate, 
which, together, with the coal above it, furnishes a 
very good roof. 

At Evanston, the coal now worked measures 22 
feet in thickness, which is increased in the middle 
mine of the Rocky Mountain Coal Company to 26 
feet. The mines are three miles northwest of Evans- 
ton, in Bear River Valley. ‘The bed shows, in the dif- 
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ferent inclines suck upon it, a dip of from 20 to 26 
degrees northeast. Commencing from below, the 
strata exposed in the Wyoming Coal Company's 
mine show the following order and thickness : 


Indurated calcareous 
Calcareous and argillaceous spheroside- 


Scotch, and American miners at Evanston, and 
Scandinavians at Rock Springs. Wages vary from 
$1 50 to $2 50, with board. The Evanston coal is 
lean, and exhibits almost no stratification, whil¢ 
cross-seams are extremely numerous, so that under- 
cutting is carried on at a disadvantage ; and the pro- 


a j 0 g « duction of a vast amount of slack is the consequence, 
Indurated calcareous OE. cavecccesesee- 6.) © which is filled in on the lower side of the main gang- 
ways, so as to level them. The coal, and especially 
Slate with thin seamsof coal.......... 36 90 « the slates, containing much iron pyrites, and the 
slate in the middle layers of slack often being from 4 to 5 feet thick, 

Shale and [there is great danger of spohtancous combustion ; 
Dark bituminous fire clay..............5 * 0 “ and the Wyoming Company intends, therefore, to 
q hoist in future the greater part of the small cual and 
burn it on the surface. A. E. 
Polytechnic Club of the American Institute. 
“ 
The President, (Prof. S. D. Truuman) read the 
o* 6 summary of scientific news. 

“ce ‘ 
0 “10 «© Journal contains some interesting statistics with re- 
ference to the newly-discovered coal mines of Berar, 
in India. The total area of the coal-fields is more 


than 1,000 square miles, and the coal is easily ac- 
cessible. Lately, a vein of coal was struck 77 feet 
from the surface, aud 30 feet of coal was pierced 
without the bottom of the seam being reached. 
The area of one field, called the Damuda, is esti- 
mated at 149 square miles, and the average thickness 
ot the vein at 40 feet. Valuable beds of iron ore have 


also been found in the Woon district, containing from 
53 to 68 per cent. of iron. 


The President remarked that probably the coal 
found was bituminous. 

IL Inrerestinc Exprerments on Conor. — Dr. 
Crerk Maxwe.u recently made some striking experi- 
ments on light and color at the Royal Insitution 
London. A mixture of blue and yellow pigments pro- 
duced a green color. When discs of blue and yellow 
light were projected on a screen and made to over- 
lap, the combined lights produced not a green color, 
but pure white. Inthe same manner, by throwing 
red and green rays upon the screen, the area of the 
junction gave the impression of a brilliant yellow. 
Similar colors have been thus combined by American 
experimenters, but with very different results trom 
those obtained by Mr. Maxwe tt. 


Mr. J. K. Fisner. I think Dr. Maxwexu is very 
much mistaken. I do not believe he has a good per- 
ception of color. That blue and yellow rays will 
produce white is contrary to all the theories and ex- 
periments of philosophy; for they produce green. 
Blue, yellow, and red rays will produce white. 

Dr. P. H. Van pew Wyype. It is very curious; 
but although it is utterly impossible in the chromo- 
scope to make blue and yellow produce white, or to 
blend a red and a green disc to produce yellow, yet 
it is true that blue and yellow light produces white. 
We must distinguish between the prismatic colors 
and the common pigments. If you throw upon a 
screen, by means of a prism the seven colors, and in- 
tercept all but the green rays, you may look at that 
green disc through another prism, and you will see 
no color but green. But look through the prism at 
a disc painted green, and you will see blue and yel- 
low. The blue and yellow mixed in the pigment 
produce a color corresponding to the mean undu- 
lation velocity. The number of undulations per 
second of the yellow light is about 500 millions ot 
millions, of blue lights about 700, making an aver- 
age of about 600, which corresponds to green light. 
But the prismatic green rays all have 600 millions of 
millions of undulations per second, none moving 
faster and none more slowly ; so that the prism can- 
not separate them. 

In the same lecture, Dr. Maxwext speaks of a yel- 
low spot in the eye, I have not much belief in that. 
There is a spot in the retina where the optic nerve 
passes through it; the fibres separating and feeling 
the image from the front, like so many transparent 
fingers ; but that spot is insensible. 

Mr. Fisuer repeated his belief that blue and yel- 
low, whether pigments or rays, produce green, and 
that red and green produce a neutral tint; and in- 
quired if the eye could distinguish between a pig- 


ment reflecting pure green rays and one reflecting 
blue and yellow rays, 


The incline in this mine is 850 feet long. Gal- 
leries are driven both ways, at 150 feet below the 
surface, and again 192 feet below this point. The 
upper one is driven in on a level 600 feet to the 
northwest, and 450 to the southeast ; the second one, 
70 feet northeast, and 50 feet southeast. From the 
galleries oblique, ascending gangways are driven on 
the upper side, every 50 feet, and from these the 
chambers start right and left, the breasts being 20 
feet, and the pillars 15 feet wide. Ventilation is as 
yet satisfactorily maintained by a small furnace in 
the mine. The pump is in the bottom of the mine, 
and the steam is conducted to it from above. 

The Rocky Mountain Company has opened the 
bed on the same hill by three inclines, from the 
middle one of which all the coal is at present raised, 
the others being not yet quite prepared for work. It 
is expected that by January Ist, 1872, the machinery 
on all three inclines will be in running order. Their 
combined capacity will be 1000 tons per day. On 
the middle mine the company have erected an ex- 
cellent 60-horse power hoisting-engine, built by 
Booru & Co., of San Francisco, with which they 
hoist 10 cars atatime. The incline is straight toa 
depth of 270 feet, where a fault in the vein was en- 
countered, letting down the coal abruptly 8 feet. A 
slight curve in the incline was here necessary, from 
which it is sunk again in a straight line toa total 
depth from the surface of 486 feet. With the excep- 
tion of a slight variation in the size of the working 
clambers and pillars, this mine is worked on the 
same plan as that of the Wyoming Coal,Company. 
The lower seam, which is alone taken out at present, 
as in the Wyoming Company’s mine, is here 94 feet 
thick, instead of 8 feet, as above given in the enu- 
meration of the strata. The coal and slate above 
make a firm roof, if the chambers are not over 18 
feet wide. It is intended to mine in the future work- 
ings the upper 8-foot bed. For this purpose, one 
side-gallery has been run obliquely across the coal- 
bed on the lower side of a main gang-way until it 
strikes the roof of the upper seam. ‘The sandstone 
roof seems to be sufficiently strong. This mine now 
delivers 150 tons per day. 

The northern incline is in 120 feet, and two gang- 
ways are started trom it 85 fect from the surface. 
The coal-bed is here, also, 26 feet thick. Machinery 
for this ming is on the ground, and will soon be 
erected, 

The incline on the southern mine, nearest to that 
of the Wyoming Coal Company, is down 386 feet, and 
two sets of levels are driven in right and left for 
some distance. The mine is, however, not worked 
yet, the engine not being in position. The work in 
ull these mines has been done very neatly and accu- 
rately. ‘the Rocky Mountain Company employs 
mostly Chinese, a sufficient number of English and 
American miners being only retained to train the 
former. The Wyoming Company employs English, 


Dr. VAN DER WeEyDE.—No ; but the prism can do it, 
and the spectroscope can do it still better. 


Ill. New Merson or Parmrinc.—M. Viouerrz, 
the inventor of a new method of painting, employs 
a so-called pulverizator (a spray-producing instru- 
ment) for applying liquid pigments snd dyes to 
the surface of textile fabrics, paper, etc. The col- 
ored liquid is projected in an impalpable spray, and 
made to fall, to any desired depth, on the objects to 
be painted or dyed. 

IV. Preservation or Meats.—E. Petovuze gives, 
in the Moniteur Scientifique, the following description 
of his process:—The meat or other animal sub- 
stance, first cut into pieces of convenient size, is 
placed for some time in an atmosphere of carbonic 
oxide gas, under pressure. After this treatment, the 
material is dried in a current of dry, cold air, so as 
to remove all traces of moisture from the substance ; 
it is then treated with an antiseptic solution—either 
a concentrated brine or a solution of saltpeter, or 
water with pure carbolic acid. Finally, it is packed 
in hermetically sealed vessels. 

Tue Force or Deronatinc Gaszous Mrxtures.— 
Dr. BertHe.ot has completed his investigations on 


| the force of gunpowder and other explosive sub- 


stances, by presenting in the Moniteur Scientifige a 
table of explosive mixtures, consisting of oxygen 
with various gases and vapors, also the amount of 
heat and pressure produced by one kilogramme of 
each mixture. According to this review, the maxi- 
mum effect of each mixture varies only from one to 
two, and is about equal for the several hydrocarbons 
and the vapors of ether and benzine ; but this effect 
surpasses that of all solid, as well as of all liquid, 
explosive compoynds. With hydrogen and oxygen, 
for instance, it is five times greater than that of pow- 
der, and 2} times greater than that of nitro-glycerine. 
The gaseous mixtures experimented with are sup- 
posed to be under atmospheric pressure. The pres- 
sure theoretically exerted by them is between 20 and 
49 atmospheres, each at 15 pounds pressure to the 
squire inch, and is very greatly different from the 
pressure exerted by the most of the solid and liquid 
explosive substances we are acquainted with ; a re- 
sult the very opposite to that which was supposed to 
be the case by most people until now. In order to 
obtain a pressure more nearly like that exerted by 
solid and liquid explosive substances, it would be re- 
quired to compress the bulk of the explosive gaseous 
mixtures until their density was nearly that of the 
explosive solids and liquids. Leaving out of the 
question for the moment the difficulty of this opera- 
tion, the result would be liquefaction of most of the 
hydrocarbonated gases while the oxygen remained in 
a gaseous state, and the destruction of the homoge- 
neity of the explosive mixture, and accordingly, also, 
the possibility of obtaining its instantaneous explo- 
sion by a spark. 

Dr. Van pen Wrypr.—In rating the effect of explo- 
sive mixtures, the velocityis often overlooked. Gun- 
powder is weak, because it burns so slowly. White 
gunpowder, made with chlorate of potash, burns six 
times faster; and for that reason does not answer the 
purpose of gunpowder. In making gunpowder for 
lurye guns, it is necessary to make it in larger grains, 
to make the combustion slower ; but in blasting we 
want sudden expansion. The fulminates do not pro- 
duce more gas than gunpowder; but the enormous 
velocity of the production of the gases makes the 
difference. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen will 
explode in the open air; but gunpowder in the open 
air only burns rapidly. For projectiles we want the 
combustion to be so regulated that the last grain of 
gunpowder shall be burned at the moment the ball 
leaves the musket. 

Prof. Joun Painn.—If you lay two trains, one of 
gunpowder, and another, crossing it, of fulminate of 
mercury, the gunpowder will burn to the point where 
the other crosses it, and no farther. The falminate 
will scatter the gunpowder without igniting it, and 
the rest of the train of gunpowder will be left un- 
consumed. But if you confine the gunpowder, so 
that the fulminating mercury shall give it a hard 
blow and explode it at the same time, it increases the 
force of the explosion. 

Dr. Van pen Weype.—That is the reason that gun- 
powder is more effective with percussion caps than 
with flint. 

Prof. Painn.—Fulminating mercury must be mixed 
with something else in order to fire gunpowder. Mix 
together a quantity of iron filings and of fine hard- 
grained powder, and throw them through an alcohol 
flame, and the iron filings will burn, and the gun- 
powder will not, 
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Dr. Van per Weypr.—-If you try to ignite gunpow- 
der by means of an electric spark from a machine 
producing electricity of tension, it will not burn. 
But take a wet thread, and pass the current through 
it, so as to make the spark move slowly, and it will 
ignite. A large Rumkorff coil will not ignite a match. 
The electricity flies around it. But dip the match in 
water, and it will ignite at once. 

Prof. Pum~.— Place the substance between two 
wires, and you can ignite either the powder or the 
match. 


The tron Ores of Creat Britain. 
By B. Porren, E. M. 


Ir is safe to say that no country in the world, with 
the same amount of territory, can at all compare 
with Great Britain in the matter of ironores. There 
are many that are richly stored with these really 
precious ores, but none that have the same peculiar 
natural advantages for the practical working of them, 
whereby they are rendered useful to the wants of 
civilization. This country, for instance, which can 
boast of greater and richer stores than perhaps any 
other, yet has them scattered over immense tracts, 
in many cases far from any permanent supply of 
suitable fuel; and in the old world there are many 
countries that have an abundance of ore of the best 
quality, but no fuel except charcoal, and that neces- 
sarily in very limited quantities. In Great Britain, 
however, the supply may be said to be inexhaustible 
and this supply is so disposed about the kingdom as 
at all points to be within easy reach of at least one of 
the many coal fields, resulting in reciprocal advan- 
tages—an impetus given to coal mining operations, 
and suitable fuel for the bmelting of the ore. In 
addition to this, the variety in the composition of 
the ores is such that iron of every grade can be 
produced from the most ordinary to that which is 
admirably adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer 
metal, and can be produced in such quantities, too, 
ahd at such rates that not only are the wants of the 
country at home fully supplied, but the rest of 
the world furnishes a market for a very large 
share. 

A brief notice of these ores, of their general occur. 
rences, and their distribution and use, it is thought, 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

From the latest reports of Mr. Hunt, keeper of the 
Mining Records, in the year of 1869, iron ore to the 
amount of 11,508,525 tons was mined in the United 
Kingdom, the value of which at the mine, before 
any charges for movement were added, was about 
$18, 662,800, and from this ore were obtained 5,447,757 
tons of pig iron, valued at about $68,071, 985. 

The following table gives the general varieties of 
these ores, together with the amount of each used : 


Magnetite, about 270,100 tons or 2 per cent. 
Red Hematite 832,326 * 6 
Spathic Carb. 44 58455 
Impure Carbonates 8,407,819 29+5 “ 


“ 

Black Band 1,477,875 

The Magnetites, which in this country, form so 
important a part of our supplies, hold, in Great 
Britain, a very subordinate position. In the west of 
England there are several deposits which are being 
worked to the extent of a few hundred tons a year, 
as at St. Austell, in Cornwall, and Dartmoor, in De- 
vonshire, but by far the most important deposit is 
that which occurs at Rosedale, in Yorkshire, in con- 
nection with the Cleveland ironstone in two huge 
troughs from 150 to 250 feet wide. At the top of 
these troughs the ore appears, in loose irregular 
masses, but at some distance below the surface it as- 
sumes an irregular stratified form. No very satis- 
factory conclusion has been arrived at, as to the 
origin of this deposit, eome holding to the opinion 
that it is the metamorphosed Cleveland ore, which is 
an impure carbonate, and others, that it is itself a 
voleanic dyke. These magnetites are inferior to 
those of this country and Sweden, yielding on an 
average about 55 per cent. of metallic iron. 

The Red Heematites are now the most valuable of 


the British ores, being’ almost the only ores pure 
enough to be used for the production of Bessemer 
pig iron. The most important deposits are found 
on the west coast of England, in West Cumberland 
and Northwestern Lancashire, occurring in the 
Sub Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone and often 
extending into the conglomerate above, or lying be- 
tween the two in irregular massex. It is an anby- 
drous peroxide of iron, and results from the decom- 
position of the limestone, the iron, of which there is 
usually a large amount in this formation, being 
oxidized and filling the pockets and cavities origi- 
nally in the limestone, as well as those formed by. 
the process of decomposition itself. The same thing 
is to be seen in this country wherever this limestone 
occurs. The vast deposits of hwmatites and limon- 
ites of Kentucky and Tennesse, are all the result of 
this same action, only in the case of the limonites it 
has been carried somewhat farther, giving a hydrous 
peroxide. In composition, the red hwematites of the 
west coast of England, are to be compared with the 
hematites of Lake Superior, being very siliceous and 
remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. The 
average yield of metallic iron is about 63 per cent. ip 
the best qualities and the amount of sulphur and 
phosphorus from a trace to ‘02 per cent. These ores 
are smelted in the district and a large percentage 
shipped to various parts of the country, as South 
Wales, Scotland, Staffordshire and Yorkshire, to be 
used with other ores. Near Cardiff, in Glamorgan. 
shire, South Wales, there is quite an extensive de- 
posit of red hematite, also associated with sub- 
carboniferous limestone, which is smelted in the dis- 
trict. It is not so rich, or so pure as the hwmatites 
of Cumberland and Lancashire, and resembles very 
much in composition the hematites of Kentucky 
and Tennessee alluded to above.—The American 


Chemist. 
[To be Continued.} 


Correspondence from Eastern Oregon. 
Baker, July 27, 1871. 

To Tue Eprror : Sir—‘‘ Auburn” is not yet played 
out, if we may judge from the receipts of gold dust 
from that quarter. The few white miners there 
seem to be doing well, and from the large quantities 
of opium and good things passing the express office, 
the Chinese must be making money. The Auburn 
Ditch Company is not doing much this season ; in 
fact, we have throughout all our camps the chronic 
disease—want of water. Granite, Olive, Fort Sump- 
ter, and the camps in Grant county seem to be doing 
as well as ever. 

Eldorado, Malbeur, Aurelia and Humbolt Basin 
are dry. Clark’s Creck has been the best camp this 
season, 80 far. The ditch at Eldorado is progress- 
ing finely. Pocahontas, thus far, has not come up 
to our expectations. The new steam mill, 10 stamps, 
erected by Oups, Sumonron & Co., has made a run on 
‘* Young America” rock, but did not pay. I do not 
think they saved their gold. The mill is open for 
custom work. Rock Creek is about the same as 
Pocahontas. 

In the Eagle Creek district,| Messrs. Packwoop & 
Perkins are pushing their ditch rapidly. They have 
some 180 white men and Chinese at work, and will 
have water on Shanghai and at Gem and Sparta this 
fall. Fisk is about to sell his ditch to Packwoop & 
Perkins. This will be a good camp. 

We have some fine prospects from a new lode in 
Grant county of argentiferous galena. I will tell 
you more about it next time. 

The shipments through public sources have been, 
if anything, heavier than last season, although trade 
has been rather duller. The farmers have a fine 
crop of grain and hay, and generally our country is 
prosperous. Durkee is pushing his ditch on Burnt 
river as fast as his limited means willadmit. Suc- 
cess to him. 

Crank, VirTvE, Brown and others have incorpo- 
rated on the old Ruckle mine, and are about to erect 
a 25-stamp mill at the mine. 8. W. R. 


Phosphorus in Iron and Steel. 

A meruop of determining the amount of phos- 
phorus in iron and steel is thus stated by Prof. C. A. 
Joy, in the Journal of Applied Chemistry : 

In the proceedings of the Chemical Society of Ber- 
lin, we find a method of analysis of iron proposed by 
F. Kessizr, which appears to be easy of execution, 
and toafford accurate results. The process is briefly 
as follows ; 5.6 grains of the substance are digested 
with nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, strongly ig- 
nited, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, reduced with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, treated with a solution 
of 42 grms. of ferrocyanide of potassium, the whole 
diluted to 518 cubic centimetres instead of 500, al- 
lowing 18 c. c. for the volume of the precipitate ; 250 
cubic centimetres of the filtrate from the above are 
measured off, and sulphate of magnesia and aqua 
ammonia added to precipitate the phosphorus, which 
is afterwards determined as pyro-phosphate of mag- 
nesia in the usual way : 1 decigram of the magnesium 
phosphate indicates 1 per cent. phosphorus in the 
iron. 

The author prepared a series of test mixtures of 
known constitution, varying from 1 per cent. to 0.020 
per cent. phosphorus in order to prove the accuracy 
of the method, and gives the following table of re- 
sults : 

Old Method with 


Known Composition. New Method. Molyhdic Acid. 
1.005 0.990 1.005 
0,100 0.105 0.110 
0.020 0.025 0.021 


Three samples of iron were analyzed according to 
the old and new process. A, soft cast iron; B, 
white cast iron with 12.5 per manganese ; C, steel. 
Phosphorus obtained. 


A B C 
According to new method. . . .1.025 0.185 0.035 
With molybdic acid.......... 1.02) 0.185 0.030 


As Kesster’s method enables us to dispense with 
the highly expensive molybdic acid, and appears to 
give accurate results, there would appear to be no 
objection to its general adoption. A ready way of 
determining phosphorus in ores has become of great 
importance since the introduction of the Bessemer 
process, and the above treatment may supply the 
want that has been felt by our ironmasters. 


Parisian Butter. 

A Panis correspondent of Engineering, in speaking 
of the extremity to which the inhabitants were re- 
duced during the siege, and the means which were 
resorted to for obtaining, or, we wight say, manu- 
facturing, food, mentions the following : 

The horse presents in the various parts of its tis- 
sue and bones several varieties of fat—some liquid, 
like olive oil, others resembling butter in consisten- 
cy, and all free from any disagreeable odor. These 
substances were used in Paris, during the siege, for 
culinary purposes, when the oil and butter were ex- 
hausted. The extraction of the fatty matter was 
conducted as follows : The adipose tissues, separated 
from the laminw, were bruised between the fluted 
rollers of a crushing mill, which tore the cells in a 
temperature of about 100° centigrade, when the 
fluid fat exuded, the contraction of the tissues aid- 
ing the expulsion of the grease. The marrow was 
either extracted from the bones, or they were crush- 
ed and thrown into warm water, and the fat after- 
wards collected ; no further process being required 
to render it fit for use. The bones of sheep and 
oxen also yielded fat, but it retained a slight odor, 
suggestive of its origin. 

A skilful and active manufacturer, M. Dorpron, 
partly succeeded in removing this flavor, by steep- 
ing the fat in a warm infusion of alkali. This prep- 


aration was sold during the siege under the namo of 
“Parisian butter,” which was much improved by 
mixing it with horse fat. 

Another experiment to produce a substance for 
supplying the place of butter was tried, by mixing 
suet and colza oil. The disagreeable taste and odor 
of these materials were partly removed by exposing 
them to the action of a fine water spray. The vapor 
which arose carried off in a measure the volatile acid, 
causing the nauseous odor. 
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THE COAL TRADE. 


B. B. WESTERN, COAL EDITOR. 


Anthracite Coals. 


New Yors, August 11, 1871. 

WHOLEsALE.—There is only little change to note in the 
market this week. The warm weather has caused trade 
to slacken up a little, but the demand for Lehigh Coal is 
unabated. The largest amount ot Coal ever passed from 
any one region during a week was made for the week 
ending the 5th inst. for the Schuylkill region, when 
501,791 tons were carried. This was done to avoid the 
advance in tolls, noted to take place on the 15th inst. 

Dealers had better lay in their supplies now, before 
any further advance in tolls or freights take place. As 
the season advanceg prices also are likely to go up. 

Prices remain firm, our quotations are all correct, and 
may be relied upon. 

Freights remain at our quotations. ' 

Cumberland Coals are in good demand from manufac- 
turers and steamship companies. We quote $6.50 to 
$6.75 alongside in barges. 

Foreign and Provincial Coals are quict. 

Anthracite Coal Trade for 1870 and 1871, 
The following table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal 


passing over the following routes of transportation for the week 
ending August 5, 1871, compared with week ending August 6, 1870. 


1870. Is7L. 
COMPANIES. 
WEEK. TOTAL. WEEK. TOTAL. 
*Phila & Reading RK.R. 67,880 1,314 751 109 257 1,991,738 
Schuylkill Canal ... . 8,763 108,246 35.4.3 501,252 
Lehigh Valley K. R. 56,565 1,884,390 75,252 = 1,035.571 
Lehigh & Sus, R. R..... 15,703 557.950 35,617 623,663 
Lehigh Canal....... 25,371 325.053 26,949 247,168 
Scranvop North.......-. 16,735 425,380 18.983 187 807 
* South. 30.249 1,054,919 39,516 451.323 
Penn. Coal Uo., rail... 24,955 670.747 28,996 285 433 
ca nal.. 481 10,277 599 5.907 
Del. & Hud. Canal Uo. 47.327 88 ',696 34,859 390,798 
Kast...... 5,551 228 346 9.626 150,995 
West 1,629 48,432 4,139 44,388 
Routh.... 12,538 270).954 10,409 136,697 
Shamokin. 8,990 235,142 13,141 374,475 
‘Trevorton...... ‘ 2717 47.832 
Lykens V alley 2,620 25,906 2,051 62,162 
Wyoming South.. 135,349 
PN.Y.U.& Go. 4.456 178,995 cove 104,987 
Williamstown Col’y... 6,732 171,491 
Big Lick Uol... .. 1,487 42,124 3,753 19,452 
340,749 8.617 010 448,620 6,667,983 
6,667,983 340.749 
1,949,027 


* Leas coal transported for Co's use and Bituminous coal. 


Bituminous Coal Trade, 1870 and 1871. 
The following table exhibits the quantity of Bituminous Coal . 
passing over the following routes of Transportation for the 


week ending August 5, 1871, compared with week ending August 
6, 1870. 
COMPANIES. 1870. 1871. 
Week. Year. Week. Year. 

B. & O. Canal...c.oe..----- 11,936 295366 13,386 382,411 
Cy. & 14,234 489,579 24,259 729,048 
H. & B.T. 5382 185230 3,062 210,947 
Harrisburg & D............ 17,755 46%,591 15,024 404,635 


9,380 8,061 238,354 
P.&N.Y.0.& Co........ 5,721 145,453 


BranchCanal 1909 66274 4,074 


109,125 
ts Railroad.... 2,330 59,719 1,270 


44,695 


TORR 80,907 1,708,592 69,736 2,199,215 
59,267 1,708,592 
Increase. 10,469 496,623 

*From this week the tonnage of the P.& N. Y.C. & BR. RB. 
Co. will be included in that of the L. V. R.R. Co, 


Report of Coal Transported over Central R.R. 
of N.J. (Lehigh and Sus, Div.) 


Week ending August 5—Compared with same time last year. 


WEEK | WEEK | YEAR YEAR 
WHERE SHIPPED FROM 1871., | 1870. 171 1870. 


tons ct | tonsct. | tons cwt. | tons cwt. 
656334 06 695513 00 
3967 14 | 27276 15 BOOL 15 


Wyoming Region .. 
Upper Lehigh Region . 
Beaver Meadow Kegion 
Hazleton Region . 
Mahanoy Region . 


35394 04 | 27695 02 
4006 12 


#299 00 | 10718 05 SOOL2 02 158313 16 


‘Trescxow Region....... 2565 06 | 17640 02 
Mauca Chunk Region .| 710113) 42712!) 95554 17 30743 02 
Totals . . .| 57426 16| 42808 40818 O1| 967571 13 
Increase . . | 14618 03 | 
Decrease . | 120753 12 | 
DISTRIBUTION. 
Rast of Mch } | 
unk by Rail , 35616 12} 15702 13 | 623 08 | 57 
Forwarded East of Mch | | 
Chank by Canal. 16426 05 | 20767 01 | 133487 17 250001 17 
Degrered and above 
fauch Chunk 1118 15 6 q 5 
Delivered >| 1017 10 33010 09 | 24651 19 
at Plymouth Bric ge) 359419) 462708) 35798 O1! 120246 10 
L. V. K. at Packer’n | 37005) 694 O1 | 10858 06 14690 18 
Totals. | 57426 16 | 42008 13 | 967571 13 
Of tne above there was ql | 
on ace’nt | 
oLL. C 10625 00| 42712! 190631 18 47396 19 
C. & “Uo 21480 16 12206 15 | 481843 11 | 312201 03 
Totals, . | 82108 19 | 42726 07 | 612660 09 op 
nerease | | 19379 07 


Via Schuylkill & Susquehanna R. R.- - = «= 4,454 00 
* Lebanon & Pine Grove Branch - - - - - - 173M 


rom Frackville Scales. = = = = 66602 
Mill Ureek = - - - - - 489 03 
Sch Valley Scales. - = © = ‘= 685 06 
Pi e Grove «© 62 02 


Raceived via Penn’a Be - = 


From Harrisburg. - - = = = «= 6,803 19 


“ 


Bituminous - 


Passing over Main Line and 


Passing Frackville Scales 


SHIPPED WESTWARD VIA NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and 
Branches. 
COAL TONNAGE 
For the Week ending Saturday, August 4, 1871. 
BY RAILROAD.—ANTHRACITE. 
PASSING OVER MAIN LINE AND LEB, VAL. BRANCH. 


Tons, Cwt. 

From St. Clair. - - © 934,300 05 
PortCarbon. - - - * = 7,324 10 

“ Pottsville - - =| 2431 18 
“ SchuylkiliHaven. - - 35.122 09 
Total 113,076 19 


FOR SHIPMENT BY CANAL. 


11,300 02 
Mii! Creek “ - - - - 2,491 O09 
Sc Valley Seales 1,176 02 
Mt. Carbon - = = = = = 1,894 07 
Cressona 14,663 O1 

Tamaqua - - = = 2,449 O1 


33,974 01 


1,711 15 


Shamokin. - = = 3,500 O1 


Total - - - = = = = 6,211 16 
SHIPPED WEST OR SOUTH FROM PINE GROVE. 


CONSUMED ON LATERALS, 


LEHIGH AND WYOMING COAL. 


iburtis, oer OG 
* Oreland,G.&N.Br - - 857 04 
Connecting RK. R. « @ 


Total oe @ - - 41,133 15 
BITUMINOUS. 


Connecting R. R., G. & N. Br, 
JunctionR. KR. - 10 00 


COAL FOR COMPANY'S USE, 


264 5 


Total. - - - - 3,966 16 
RECAPITULATION, 
Corres- 
Total for ponding 
Week. week last 
Year. 


Leb. Val. Branch - - -/ 113.076 19 89,944 14 i 23,13? 05 
For Shipment by Canal- -| 33,974 01 12,708 17 | i 21,265 04 
Shivp Westward via North- 

ern Central R. 5,211 16 7,057 02 | d 1,845 06 
Shipved West or South ‘from 

Pine Grove - - 3,177 14 70414! i 2,473 00 
Consomed on Laterals 3,512 18 | 2,244 14 | i 1,264 04 
Lehigh and Wyoming Coal - 1,133 15 i 672 08 |i 07 
Total Anthracite paying tr’gt | 160,037 03 1 113,232 09 | i 46,854 14 
Bituminous - 6,613 19 | 10,343 04! d 4,529 06 
Tota! of all kinds paying fr’gt 165, 901 02 |} 123,575 13} i 42,325 09 
Coal for Company’suse- = - 3,966 16 2,083 00} i 1,823 16 
Total Tonnage for Week -| 169,857 18 | 125,658 13] i i “4, 209 04 
Since Dec. 11,1870 - - ~ 3, 02 2.978 17 05 
Totaltodate - - - - 00 2146637 10' 11162267 10 


£HIPPED BY ‘CANAL, 


Corres- 

Totalfor | ponding 

Week. week last 

Year. 

From Schuylkill Haven- = - 32,615 00 9,223 02 | i 23,391 18 
* Clintoa - - - 2,858 00 17L i 2,687 00 
Total Tonnage ver Week - 35,473 00 9,394 02 | i 26,078 18 
Since Dec. 1,1870 - | 465,779 03 | 101,341 039! i 364437 
Totaltodate - - - | 501,252 03 | 110,735 11 | i 390616 12 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


Amount of coal transpcrted on the Philadelphia and Reading 
, Railroad during the week ending Saturday, August 5, 1871 : 


tops, cwt 


rom St. Clair - - - - - 24,300 05 
Port Carbon - - - - ~ 1,324 10 
Pottsville - ~ - - - - - 2,431 18 
Schuylkill Haven - - - - 35,122 69 
Auburn - - - - 9,264 09 


Port Clinton - ~ - », 183 09 
Allentown and Alburtis - - ~ - 30 OL 
Harrisburgh and Dauphin - - - “50% 07 


Total paying freight - - - - - 1%4,281 08 
Coal for Company’suse - - ~ - - - 4017 06 
Total for week - - - 128.298 14 
Previously this year - - - - - 2,369.926 lL 
Total - - - - - ~ - 2,498,225 05 
Tosame time last year - - - 07 


— 


Pennsylvania Coal Company. 


Shipments of Pittston Coal for the week ending August 5, 1971. 


1871, 1870. 
WEEK, YEAR. WEEK. YEAR. 
By OL 285,433 10 24,965 19 670,147 04 
09909 «5,906 14 43015 10,276 18 


Total, 


25,498 06 
Decrease 939,083 18 tons, 


681,024 02 


Lehigh Canal Coal Trade, 
Shipped for the week ending August 4, 1871. 
WEEK, 


Tons. © Ton 
Total from Mauch Chunk Ragiem,......0+0-0 8978 he ona 19 


Beaver Meadow “ 3179 14 15928 14 
 ‘Presckow 567 04 7081 16 
Mahanoy 195 11 2677 04 
= “ Hazleton a 8217 09 49602 15 
“ Upper Lehigh 953 06 4566 15 
- “ Wyoming bi 4857 07 57439 02 
+ 26949 10 05 
Corresponding week last year............+.+. 26370 18 325053 02 


Report of Coal Transportéd over Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 
Report of coal tonnage for week ending August 5, 1871, previously 
this season, compared with same time last year: 


WEEK. TOTAL 

WHERE SHIPPED FROM. | Tons, Cut. Tons. Cwt 
16,748 13 286,407 14 

61,335 03 498,382 16 

“Upper Lehigh........... 89 00 * 884 13 

“Beaver Mea 20,778 18 174,087 07 

10,179 02 316 065 12 

“Mauch Ohunk........... 6,414 02 

“Sullivan & Erie. ........ 173 06 
Total Anthracite.............. 99,238 00 1,282,365 07 
Bituminous Coal som 

sources ......... 8,061 00 238,354 00 
‘Total by rail and canal.. 107,349 00 1,520,719 07 
Same time last year 78,415 14 2,349,667 U6 
Increase....... 23,933 06 
Decrease..., 828,947 19 
Forwarded from Mauch 

Ohunk by 75,262 04 1,085,571 04 
Same time last ; year. 56,534 16 1,884,389 18 
Decrease... 848,818 14 

RECAPITULATION, 

Forwarded East from Mauch 

Chunk ee ‘75,252 04 1,035,571 04 
ToN.U. KR. R., Mount 

Carmel........ 127,309 01 
forwarded North’ from 

11,395 19 2,967 13 
ToL &8. R. R. 

erton for rail.. 16 07 3,599 16 
Delivered at M’h Ohank. 60 07 591 09 
Delivered on line of road 

above Mauch Uhunk.. 10 05 5,842 10 
Delivered above MauchChunk 

for use of L. V. R.R........ 970 04 29,840 17 
fo L. & 8. R., Penn 

Hay. tor 94 10 

Do. forcanal........ oe 8,217 09 54,546 17 
At M.Ubunk for canal........ 3,315 05 22,061 10 
Total 99,288 00 1,282,365 
Bituminous 8,061 00 
Total al) kinds.......0.s.se+08 107,349 00 1,520,719 07 


This report includes all Bituminous Coal carried over the Le- 
high Valley and P. & N. Y. Railroads from December Ist, 1870, to 
date. 


Schuylkill Canal. 
Report of coal transported over the Schuylkill Canal for the week 


ending Saturday, August 5, 1871. 
Tons, Cut, 
From Port 
$6 
Port Ulinton OD 


Total for week. OO 
466,779 03 


Previously (his 


To same time last 


Shamokin Coal Trade. 
For week ending August 5, 


Same time last 8.990 03 
Increase........ 00 
Total shipped to dat 374,415.09 
Same time last year.........++ 295,142 02 
139,333 07 


Decrease... 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail Road 
Company, 


Coal transported on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 


R. R. for week ending August 5, 1871. 
Week. Year. 
Tons. Tons, Owt. 


Shipped 02 187 8 'T 09 
shipped 39,516 03 451,323 05 
WORM 639 130 14 
for the corresponding time last yvar : 
Shipped 16 425,379 14 
Shipped South. 243 15 1.054,919 06 
Total. 008,31 1,480,299 00 
Increase ...... 11,515 14 
841,168 06 


Delaware and Hadson Canal Company, ; 
Coal mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Campany for the week ending Saturday, August 5, 1871, 


WEEK. SEASON, 

05 136,969 G4 


Corresponding time in 1870: 
Increase North, 


1,346,542 08 
270,963 14 


1,617,496 02 


926,185 19 


| 
q 
| 
4 
“ 
4 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
601,252 03 
MOB 245 LL 
2143 
q 
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The following is a statement of Coal transported bythe Dela 
ware and Hudson Canal Co., for the week ending August 5, 187L 


Scranton VF. Port........... 
WEFK. BEASON. *Pitteton at Newburgh 
By Delaware and 34.859 60 300.798 00 | *Lackawana at Hond’t........ 
By Ratlroad Eas«,. OD 19.995 CO | Wilk’b’re at Hoboken.......... 4 
West, 4,120 44.368 1") | Old Co. Lehigh at PtJobn’n 6 2 
South.....-.. 0 136,697 09 | Lehigh at Kliz. Port........ 67 
——~ — - | For treights to different pointe see Freight.’ 
TOTAL TONS, "9,08: 00 722,78 | * To contractors. 
For the same period iast year. 
5 Delaware and Hudson Canal....... 47,321 00 rp 4 Prices at Baltimore—August, 1871. 
1629 OJ 48.432 00 Whclesale Prices to Trade, 
OD 270,954 00 | Wilkesbarre, by cargo or car 
_ Pittston and P lymcuth, do 
TOTAL TONS, 67.045 00 1,428,428 00 | Shamokin Red or White A 
400,500 00 Lykens Valley Ked Ash, do... 
reverton, ......-+ 
Huntington and Broad Top R. R. Co. By retail, ali parton of 9240 Ibs. 
For week ending Aug 5, 3,662 tons. Georges Ure & Cumberland f. 0. b, at Locust 
Mame tlie last 5,582 Fair and Clarksburg gas. f. c.b. at L. Point... 
BITUMINOUS COALS. 

1,770 | Kittaning Coal Co.’s Phosnix Vein..f.0.b. at Phila 
Total amount shipped to date................. 
Same time last yeur....... Consolidation Coal Co.'s vn board 


™ 


Ma, yland Voai Ce, 


00050002 Prices at Georget’n, D.C., & Alexandria,Va. 
re jre +0. i (a 
land and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Prices at Havre de Grace, Md. 
During the week ending Saturday Aug. 5, and during the year 
Wilkesbarre and other White for 
1871, compared with the corresponding period of 187). I, kens Valley : § 
WEEK, namokin Ke or White Ash.. 
To O, Canal To B.40. Total, 
Tons. ‘tone, Cwt "Tons Prices of Gas Coals, 
13,386 13 24.269 C2 37,044 15 August, 
ee 11,935 19 14,233 11 26,169 10 
Increase..... ; | 1,449 4 | 10,026 1 | 11,475 06 Duty, $1 2, gold 
Dec roase. ee Block 0200000. 
YEAR, Vorrected by Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South ot street. 
1871. 382,410 17 729,047 1,111,458 09 Pictou 
70... 295,366 06 | 439,678 17 7H4,945 U2 
angan. 
Inerease....... 87,044 12 | 239,008 15 | 326,513 OT G ace Bay. 
. A discount from the prices of the coarse Coal on 
Cumberland Branch tons and upwards. 
25 per cent, ad valorem on the Cuim ot Coal, 
WEEK, 
To U. & Canal.)To B.40.R.R. Co.) Toral, | Westmoreland....... 
Tons. Cwt. Tons Cwt. |Tons. Cwt. Coal 
4,018 12 10016 | 
oe 1,909 09 2.329 17 4,739 06 burg OrrelG 
Increase......... 2,164 02 1,104 00 > 
109,125 05 44,695 62 153,829 07 
53,851 01 "38,827 14 Port Caledonia.......... 
freights.—August, 1871 
Big Lick Colliery. : 
For week ending Aug. 5, 1871.......  ...... coe cove 
shipped to date.... -79.451 14 
a 
For week ending Aug, 5, 1871... 10 
Total amount shipped to date, © «© «© « @LIGh 191 2 
Same time year, . ° 25,96 (8 Cambridgeport.. 2 
2 
Prices of Coal by the C all Kiver........ 2 
Hackensack ..... 1 
{CORRECTED WEEKLY.] Hartiord ........) 275 2 
Jersey City...... 1 
AT NEW YORK, AT PHILADELPHIA. Middletown .... a 
Aug. 11. Aug 23. 
R.A. W. A. W. A. 3m] 3 
== 400 | New Havon.....| 22) 330] 1 
50 -— | Newnort. . ... 
A New York ....... 200 1 90 1 
Stove,..... » bU 500 -— 
nestnut,..... 
LEHIGH. awtucket..... 
Luinp, (along side).... 6 75 — Portiand .. 260) 260) 2 
Pcrsmouth,N. ii] 275] 275| 1 
600 = | Providence 225) 23) 2 
6 60 -— Rockport .. 2 
Diamond Vein........R. A.6 50@7 (00 --- ; é 
New England Stonington ...... 2 
oney Brook, 1.e’ 5 00@6 2 vton..... 
Sugar Greeks. 5 25 Washington.. 1 
ugar Cree 5 00@6 25 
Old Comp’y’s.. 00@6 25 -- -— | Catskill, 
Cross vid 00@6 25 Cocksackie... ... 
Room Run..... 00@6 2 -- -— | Coeyman’s....... 
-— | Cold Spring..... 220 
enry Clay -_— Poughkeepsie... 
Powelton...... “* 5 2 -— Rhinebeck ...... 
*Dealers in these coals may be found in our advertising columns, be 
Saugerties ...... 
bi ee 
Line Prices for Coal August, 1871, Stayveanst 
Lump Brcken Egg Stove Ches’t 
At Mauch Chunk.............4.60 4.00 400 4.25 (3504 Weat Point..... 


10 3.75 3,75 4.00 3.25 Yonkers ........ 
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Prices of Foreign Coals. 
August, 1671. 


Duty $1 25 per ton. 
Corrected weekly by PaARMELE Bros,, No 32 Pine street. w. %. 


es so vo — —G@)6 W 


Per ton 2,240 
PKICES FROM YARD. 
Liverpool House Orrel, screened... $16 00417 50 
Cannel, 18 WU@2W W 


er ton 2,000 ibs. delivered. 

Foreign and Provincial Freights. 

August, 1871. 
Liverpool, 6 per cent primage.. lis 

Rates of Transportation to > Tide Water. 

BY RAILROAD. 


© PORT RICHMOND, PHILADELPAIA. 
Philadelphia Reading trom schuylkill 


MAUCH CHUNK TO ELIZABETHPORT. 
L. V. Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Poillipsburgh..... -$0 85 
C. K.K., N.J., Philiipsburgh to Elizabethport.. 1 26 
Shippmg expenses at 26 
Total. - 46 
MAUCH CHUNK TO PORT JOHNSON. 
V.R.R., or L. &8. R.K. from M. U, to Philliveb’g g0 85 
-BR.R., of N. J., Phiilipsburgh to Pt. Johnson.... 1 26 
Shipping expenses...... ee 25 
10 
$2 46 
TO HOBOKEN. 
1. V. R. K., Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh .......... $ 85 
Morris & Kasex K. R. Phillipsburgh vo Hovoken, 12 
Shipping expenses...... oe 2 
16 
Total #2 46 


TO SOUTH AMBOY. 


Cam. & Am R. R. 
PENN HAVEN To RLIZABETHPORT. 

L. V. RR Penn Haven to Phillipsburgh .. oe 90 
U. RR, ot N. J. Philiipsburgh to Klizavethport.. 


BY CANAL. 
Via Schuylxill Canal. 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 
From Schuylkill Haven. .Toll..$1.25 Freight.,90c....$2 15 
§6©Port Ginton....... 1,18 85c.... 2 02 
Drawback 15 cents dnring August. j 


TO NEW YORK. 
From Schuylkill Haven ....'Voll..1 10 Freight..$1 85..$2 95 
The Rates ot Toll on Lump and Steamer Coal will be ten per 
cent less than the above rates. The charge will be per ton 
of 2240 Ibs. No charge less than Forty Cents per ton will be 
made for any distance. A drawback of thirty cents is allowed 
on all coal passing Fairmeuunt Locks used at Philadelphia and 


vicinity. 
Via Lehigh Canal. 


TO PHILADELPHIA 
Freight and 110 

TO NEW YORK. 


TO JERSEY CITY. 

Freight. 2 06 


Via Delaware and Raritan Canal, 


TO NEW YORK. 

Delaware Division 33 
Delaware aud Raritan Canal........-.. ..... 


25 


<0 


TO NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Delaware Division Canal....... 
Detuware and Kar.tan Canal. 88 


39 


MARKET REVIEW. 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING avUGusT 12, 1871. 
Inon.—There bas been an improved demand for Scotch 
Pig, and, with a mouerate supply, prices are steady at the 
advance previously noted ; sales have been made of _ 
tons Glengarnock at $33@#34 ; 400 do. Eglinton, $32; 
do., Summerlee, $34; 100 do. Cultness, $31, gold ; te 
300 do. Gartsherrie, on private terms. American con- 
tinues in active request, and prices are a trifle firmer 
—it is believed that the supply of the year will not be 
equal to the demand ; 100 tons No. 1 sold at $36; 100 do. 
No. 2, $34; and 1500 do. No. 2, ex GLenpon, future deliy- 
ery, On privaie terms, New Rails have been in active 


L. Str. Gra. Eg. Gres. 
540 400 
76 485 
675 475 
60) 6 00 
5 00 
25 2525 80 
5 40 
5 %e5 0 
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7 0067 50 
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request ; and we notice sales of 9590 tons, 56 lb. English, 
here and to arrive, part $57, gold. Store prices of Refined 
Bar continue unchanged, and the demand is still light, 
buyers apparently not being moved by the advance 
abroad, which extinguishes all margin for profit, or the 
high prices demanded by our own makers. The importers 
and jobbers will hold a meeting to-day, and probably ad- 
vance Bar $2 50@%5 per ton. One hundred barrels Rus- 
sia Shect, sold on private terms. BurpeEn’s refined Bar 
is quote 1in the circular of Wetmore & Co. (their agents), 
for August, precisely the same as for May—including 
“Burpen’s best.” and H. B. & 8. as follows: ordinary 


sizes, Round and Square, { to 2 inch, and Flats1j x } to 43 | 


x 1 inch, $105—extra sizes Round and Square, j to 2} 
inch, #135 to $110; 24 to 4 inch, $115 to $125; extra 
sizes, 4x 4 to 3 to 6x 1} to 2 inch, $145@$150 ; 3 to 6 x 24 
to 2} to 8 x 1], to 14 inch, $115@$130 ; and Horse 3 x j to 
1 x § inch, $105—H. B. &8., Round and Square and 
Flats, $80 ; extra sizes Round and Square, j to 3 inch, $25 
less than Best. H. B. 8. Flats, 1 to 6 x 3@5-16 to 14 x 1} 
to6 x 2 inch, are quoted $85, and 3 to € x 24 to 3 inch, $90 
ton, net cash. 

Leap.—Pig remains dull, and prices are without im- 
provement—100 tons Spanish sold on private terms ; and 
25 do. Domestic brought $6 05 # 100 lb., gold. Bar 94c., 
Sheet and Pipe, 10jc., and Tin-lined Pipe, 15c,—all less 
10 per cent. to the Trade, 

Copper. — The Manufactures of Copper and Yellow 
Metal are steady at our quoted rates. The business in 
Ingot is large, chicfly on speculation for future delivery, 
and prices are again a suade higher; the sales are about 
150,000 lb. Lake, on the spot, at 22¢.@22gec., and 1,000,- 
000 for delivery from September to December, mostly at 
23c. 

SpeiTer.—The demand is very small, and we have only 
to notice sales of 10 tons Silesian at 64c., gold, and 15 do. 
Missonri Zine Co., selected, 94c., currency. 

STEEL.—If we only noticed this arlicle when changes 
oceurred, we should not mention it more than once or 
twice a year. Store prices continue uniform, the ordi- 
nary fluctuations in gold having no influence on prices, 

Trn.—Pig has moved more freely at about the prices 
previously current ; sales have been made of 1800 Slabs 
Straits and Malacca, on private terms ; 2@30 do. Straits, 
36jc.@35hc. ; and 15 tons English, 354¢.@35je., all gold. 
The sale at Batavia, 7th inst., went off at 854@854 florins, 
against 753 florins realized at the sale same time last 
year, Plates continue in moderate demand at steady 
and firm prices, the business being chiefly in trade par- 
cles; saics have been made of 100 boxes Assorted Char- 
coal Tin at $8 75 for I.C.; 500 do. hf. extra, $8 624 for 
I. ©. ; 200 do. Coke Tin, 14 by 20, $8 124; 750 do. Char- 
coal Terne, $8 124@$8 25, all gold ; and 500 do., on pri- 
vate terms. 

Zinc.—Mosselmann Sheet is steady at 9c., currency, 
for No. 9, from store. Last sales from agents’ hands, to 
arrive, 7jc., less 4 % cent., gold.; Am. Dry, 6}c.@7c. ; 
French, 9}c.@10c.; Manganese, Nova Scotia,” 44c.@5c. 


METALS. 
New York, Aug. 9, 1871. 
IRON.—Duty: Bars, lto 1ycents bh; Railroad, 70 cents ® 100 
ts.; Boiler and Plate, 134 cents ® h ; Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 
Scroll, 14 to 1% cents @ th; Pig,87@ ton; Polished Sheet, 3 cts. 
P th ; Galvanized 2% ; Scrap Cast, $6; Wrought, $8 per ton, 
Store Prices, 


Pig, Scotch No.1, @ton......... 31 60@36 00 
Pig, American, No. 1.......--- 35 36 00 
Pig, American, No. 2..... 33 00 
Pig, American, 31 00432 00 

sar Refined, English and American.......... a 73 00@74 00 


Bar Swedes, assorted #1zes (gold).... 25 00@100 00 


Store Prices, Cash, 


Par, Swedes, ord’y sizes,....... 108 GO@115 00 
Bar, Refined, ord’y sizes....-...... — — 
Bar, itetined, @ 5-16 inch........ £2 — — 
95 004125 00 


Ovals and half-roun 
coves 


95 001. UO 


Horse Shoe....... 95 007100 10 
Rods, to3-16inch.... 82 
Hoop. 190 00@140 00 
Sheet, Russia, as to assortment (gold) ......... ——@1l% 


Sheet, Single, 1) and 


5% 
Sheet, D. an} T. 


Sheet, Galv’d, Nos. to 35 et. dis, 

Rails, English (gold),  Uon..... —— vd 

Rails, American, at Works in Pa............ 59 00 


STEEL —Duty: Bars and ingots, valued at 7cents @ % or un- 
der, 2'4 cents; over7 cents and not above 11,3 cents #h ; over 11 
cents,3}4 cents and 10 cent ad val. (Store prices.) 


English Cast (2d and Ist quality) @ t....... 18 
f.nglish Spring (24 and Jet quality),....... — 7 @10 
hoghish Blister (2d and Ist quality)... @—17 
inglish Machinerv...... @- 
inglish German (2d and Ist quality)... . 12 
American Blister “Black Diamond” .. 
American, Cast, ‘lool 18 


20 4h | 


| 


COPPER.—Duty: Pig, Bar, and ingot, 5; old Copper 4 cents 
$b; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val. 


All Cash, 
Copper, New Sheathing, B D..........0-+eeeeee — @— 30 
Capper — @ 32 
Copper Braziers, 160z.and over...... — @ 32 
Copper, Old Sheathing, &c. mixed lots......... — @- 19 
Copper, old, for chemical purposes, 14@16 0z.... 2 @— 21 
Copper, American 2254 @— 2234 
Yellow Metal, New Sheathing & Bronze....... — @— 22 
Yellow Metal 2 
Yellow Metal — @— 22 


LEAD.—Duty; Pig, $23 100 old Lead, 13g cents b; 
Pipe and Sheet, 2% cents ® b. 


Galena. 100 Bs...... @-— 
Spanish (gold).. 6 1244@6 15 
German, do. .. 6 15 
English, GO. 615 @6 BU 
BAP (NOt).. 923 @— 
Cotwell, Shaw & Willard ‘!in-Lined Lead Pipe 15cts. % b. 


SPELTER—Duty: In Pigs, Rars & Plates, $1.50 p. 100 b 


Plates, Voreign...........(god)l......p. 575 @ 6 12% 
Plates, Domestic. ib—7 @— 


TIN.—Duty: Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 #@ cent. ad val.; Plate 
and Sheets and ‘Terne Plates, 25 cent. Rooting 25. ad val. 


Gold Bb. 
40'4@41 
Engligh 35'4@ 363, 

VYLATES. 
Fair to Good Brands, Gold, Currencu, 

I. C, Charcoal, ® box $8 62!,@9 00 $10 25 @10 75 
1.C. Coke.... 750 @8 5) 900 @10 00 
Uoke ‘Terne. 625 @7 WO 174 @9 00 
Charcoal Tern @8 9650 @ 100 


ZINC—Duty: Pig or Block, $1 50 100 b.; Sheet, 2cts. Ph. 
Sheet, No. 9 l’oreign @— — 9 
Mining Stocks. 
New Yorks, August 10, 1871. 
The only changes in the quotations of the following list, 
furnished by the ‘ Mining Stock Board,” as compared 
with the report in our last, is a slight advance in Central 
Gold, and a falling off in Smith & Parmelee. No sales. 


GOLD STOCKS. 
BID. ASKED. 


American Flag ee ee 10 
Bates & Baxter. ee oe os ee 25 
Black Hawk. .. ee oe ee ee 35 
Central Gold. .. oo 9 
Cons Gregory... oe ee 30 40 
Grass Vailey. .. oe eo oe oe ee 
Holman, ee ee oe oe ee ee -- 
La Crosse. oe oe ee ee 19 
Liberty. ee eo se ee ee ee 
Maripoca prf. .. ee ee e ee 
Kocky Mount... oo ee 5 

Smith & Parmiee. .. oo oe oe eo 20 40 
N. Y. & Eldorado .. ee oe = 


Petroleum is weaker and inactive, no sales having oc- 
curred during the week. We quote nominally as follows : 
PETROLEUM STOCKS, 

BID. ASKED, 


Bennehoff Run oe ee 20 
Vergen Coal and Oil. ee 15 
Bliven Ou. oe eo oe 
Klood Farm oo ee ee 
Breevoort oe oe 30 50 
Buchanan Farm .. oo oo oo 40 
Central oe oe oe 
Clinton. oe oe oo os 
filome ee ee 160 
New York & Allegheny .. wa ia 15 - 
Northern Light os eo oe oe 30 
Phillips Pet .. oe - 
Pitnole Creek oe eo 100 
Rathbone Uil es os 
Kynd Farm .. ee oe oo oe 3 
Second National .. + -- 
Shermand& B ee oe oe 
‘Yarr Farm oe oe oe 
United Petroleum Farms. ee 28 
United States oe oo ee oe _ 65 
Hoffman we eee -- 


San Francisco Stock Market. 
** By Telegraph.” 

Our report from the San Francisco Mining Stock Board 
iy dated August 9th. The market during the week has 
been irregular, with a downward tendency. Belcher 
seems to be the only noteworthy exception, it having ad- 
vanced $28 per ehare since our last report. Gould & 
Curry is weak and inactive. Sales of Hale & Norcross 
were effected on the 4th inst. at $100, and Ophir on the 
same date .sold for $103. Annexed is the full report of 
the Board : 


Yellow Jacket.... 484 
° “a 112 
Chollar Potosi ...... oe 29 
Gould & Curry....... No sales 
ITIPOTIAl. 
No Sales 
Crown PoOint.... No Sales 
Hale & 


Weekly Slate Trade Report---Hydeville. 
ROOFING SLATE, 
Week ending Aug. 5, 1871. 


TOLAL 
NAME OF COMPANY. WEEK. PREVIOUSLY. POR YEAR. 
Fagle Slate 70 9245 3315 
Western Vermont Slate Co. .... 3u4 
The Evergreen Slate (o........ 175 $229 3404 

| Forest Mining Slate Co......... 414 444 

West Castleton Slate Co........ ‘Seah 
BR. M. 404 404 
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Ransome Stone. 

THE rapidity and ease with which blocks of any 
form, and the sizes of which are limited only by the 
means available for handling them, can be produced 
upon the spot where they are to be employed, are 
advantages sufficiently great to warrant their adop- 
tion. And when, in addition, it is remembered that 
the materials which form the base of the Ransome 
stone exist in most instances in embarrassing quan- 
tities upon the site where hydraulic works are carried 
on, and that these, by the combination of other ele- 
ments, are converted almost immediately into a 
stone, the strength of which is surpassed only in a 
small degree by granite, it will be admitted the ad- 
vantages obtained are almost incalculable. This ap- 


plication of Mr. Ransome’s process has been suggested - 


by Mr. Butter for two reasons—the first, to provide 
a cheap and thoroughly efficient substitute for stone 
for hydraulic works ; the second, to render unneces- 
sary the construction of false works, coffer dams, &c.. 
and to avoid the employment of iron cylinders and 
caissons, now of necessity so extensively used. 

In order to obtain perfectly reliable data as to the 
powers of resistance of Mr. Ransomes’s stone, a 


valuable and exhaustive series of experiments was 
recently carried out, and the result of these experi- 
ments showed that the average power of the stone to 
resist a crushing force was 3.19 tons to the square 
inch. It should, however, in justice be remarked 
that this average was reduced by the fact that some 
of the stone blocks tested were composed of materi- 
als which necessarily gave a comparatively low result, 
and that the average strength of the stone man- 
utactured in the ordinary manner, gave an ultimate 
strength of four tons per inch, which may be as- 
sumed as the average strength of the stone, 

Compared with some of the best natural construc- 
tive materials, the strength of the Ransome stone 
stands thus : 

Portland stone, 26301. per square inch. 

Bramley Fall, 5120 lbs. per square inch. 

The Ransome stone, 8960 lbs. per square inch, 

It will thus be seen that the Ransome stone is, 80 
far as strength is concerned, one of the most suita- 
ble of all building materials, and being perfectly 
homogeneous, it is thorougbly reliable. With re- 
gard to its durability, it is sufficient to point out 
that its constituent elements, and the manner in 
which the concretion ot the entire mass is effected, 
guarantee for it a hardness and durability scarcely to 
be met with in any other material, whilst its uni- 
formity of color and texture render it also peculiarly 
suitable for the new purposes for which it ig now 
being applied. 

In practice, the materials forming the stone will 
be moulded in situ into blocks, either solid or cellu- 
lar, of the required shape and dimensions, The cel- 
lular blocks form, however, the special peculiarity 
of this system. For bridge piers and abutments the 
blocks may be rectangular or circular, for deck and 
river walls they may be square or hexagonal—in fuct, 
any required shape may be given them. If found 
advisable, they may be stiffened internally with iron 
braces, but this would be seldom necessary, as the 
strength of the material will be found sufficient, un- 
less in very exceptional cases. For convenience in 
sinking the blocks (an operation which is precisely 
similar to that employed in sinking iron cylinders), 
the lower edge of the bottom length would be cham- 
fered, and, when necessary, shod with iron. The 
horizontal joints would be made preferably with al- 
ternate projections and depressions in the sides of 
the blocks, and the vertical joints are made good 
with timbers halved into each block. But these 
joints may be effected in a variety of ways, which 
need not be specified here, 

What is specially urged for this system is, that it 
isa simple and reliable utilization of material tho- 
roughly adapted for the purpose, that it provides a 
cheup and eflicient substitute for the present costly 
means of sinking foundations, and it is confidently 
believed that Ly its application a great revolution 
will be effected in the construction of hydraulic 
works. 

It need scarcely be explained that, in nearly all 
cases, the stone blocks, or caissons, form their own 
coff«r-dams, whilst in those exceptional instances, 
where temporary works are required, their extent and 
cost would be reduced by the new system. 

It is also evident that there are few circumstances 
under which the process described, or modifications 
of it, would be inapplicable, whilst its cost, even un- 
der the least favorable condition reduced to half that 
of the existing modes of construction, would, in situ- 
ations where skilled labor is scarce and materials 
and the means of transit costly, be further reduced 
to a far larger extent.— Engineering. 
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DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Darwin’s Hypothesis of the Origin of Species. 
II. 


In the preceding article I gave a statement of the 
general classification of the animal kingdom, and of 
the position occupied in that classification by spe- 
cies. 

If, instead of proceeding by subdivision of greater 
into smaller groups, we begin with individuals, we 
find groups of them which are essentially alike, 
though not exactly so, which tend to reproduce their 
like, and which do not freely breed together, group 
with group ; or, if they are crossed, their offspring, 
called hybrids, are infertile. These groups we call 
species ; and it has been generally held that, since 
each species perpetuates itself by reproduction, so 
each species must have descended from a specially- 
created ancestral pair. 

Within the limits of each species, however, we 
know that individuals vary considerably, and that 
these variations may be to some extent made perma- 
nent. Thus we have varieties, breeds, and races 
which are not considered as true species, because 
they breed freely with one another, and because the 
differences awong them are not usually so great as 
the differences among species. We have, for in- 
stance, many breeds of horses, but we recognize them 
all easily as horses, and if we desire to maintain the 
peculiarities of each, we must be careful to allow no 
intermixture with a different race. All our domesti- 
cated animals are varieties, of which the wild species 
are sometimes known and sometimes unknown. 

The science of breeding is yet comparatively in its 
infancy, but it is astonishing already to view the tri- 
umphs which have been achieved by gardeners with 
flowers and fruits, and by stock-fancicrs with beasts 
and birds. In some instances, as, for example, in 
the case of pigeons, forms have been produced which 
differed so widely that if they occurred in a state of 
nature, i. ¢., wild, they would be unhesitatingly 
ranked as species, but for one reason—they would 
breed with one another, lose their peculiar charac- 
teristics, and perhaps revert to the forms and colors 
of the ancestral species. We see, then, that the only 
strong distinction between species is based on their 
remaining separate and not breeding together. If 
they do breed together, the hybrids, it is supposed, 
being infertile, die out. 

Now Mr. Darwin holds that species have been pro- 
duced in nature, not by the creation of a pair of pro- 
genitors for each species, but by a process analogous 
to that of the production of varieties by human 
selection, and this process he calls natural selection. 
Other philosophers before him have held to the no- 
tion of gradual development of species, as opposed 
to their special creation ; but their propositions have 
been mostly but speculations. Mr. Darwin's is a 
rational hypothesis. 

Let me say here, that the question of a Divine crea- 
tive power does not enter into this discussion. We 
believe that God creates every one of us, yet we 
know that we owe our birth to the operation of natu- 
ral laws. The question whether God created the 
first lion and the first tiger by a direct interposition 
of His power, making them out of nothing, or whe- 
ther both of them descended from a common ances. 
tor of the genus Felis, is one for our reason to ask, 
and, if possible, to answer. The best hypothesis on 
the subject is that which will best explain the facts 
observed. 

Mr. Darwrn’s reasoning is admirably set forth in a 
popular form by Mr. Atrrep himself an 
eminent naturalist, and to some extent an independ- 
ent author of the same hypothesis, in an essay on 
«Creation by Law,” originally published in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Journal of Science, in 1867, and recent- 
ly republished, with. additions, in a book called 
“ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” 
I shall partly follow his argument. 

The law of natural selection is deduced from the 
following facts : 
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I. All plants and animals tend to increase in geo- 
metrical ratio. In the case of an annual plant, pro- 
ducing but two seedlings before dying, if each of 
these lived to produce two in the next year, and so 
on, there would be more than 1,000,C00 plants living 
in the 21st year, descended from the original single 
individual. Even if we take the slowest breeders 
among animals, the increase is remarkable. Thus, 
we may assume that a pair of elephants live 100 
years, and produce six young ones at intervals of ten 
years, from their 30th to their 90th year. Yet if a 
pair of elephants had come to this country in the 
year 900, and they and their posterity had lived and 
flourished, even at this slow rate, until now, there 
would be to-day more elephants in North America 
than there are human beings! Here is the calcula- 
tion. At the end of 100 years, there would be eight 
elephants living, namely, six of the first generation, 
and two of the second—grandchildren, sprung from 
the two oldest children—the grandparents being 
dead. By toilsome calculation, assuming the births 
to take place at regular intervals of ten years, begin- 
ning with the fortieth year of the life of the parent, 
we obtain this table : 


At the end of 100 years—Descendants living, 8 
ce 200 “ 50 
“ 600 “ “ 56,283 
326,441 


If we take a pair of birds, grant them two young 
ones per annum for four years, and the result will be 
in 15 years, a total of 26,487,658 born, and (supposing 
them to die after four years), 26,150,752 would be 
living in the fifteenth year. (‘The foregoing figures 
as to elephants and birds differ considerably from 
those of Mr. Danwry, on elephants, and Mr. Wat- 
Lack, on birds. The latter author gives two widely 
varying results,and both erroneous, according to his 
statement of the problem. But this does not affect 
the argument.) 

These startling figures are corroborated by ob- 
served facts as to the multiplication of species, both 
of plants and animals, where opportunity has been 
favorable, For instance, domestic animals running 
wild ; the marvellous increase of flocks and herds in 
Australia and South America; of wild horses in 
America ; of certain plants in Asia; of the Canada 
thistle in this country, ete. RW. Be 


New Publications. 


Four Years av Yate. By a Grapuate or ’69. New 
Haven, Conn. : C. & Co, 1871. 


Tuts very handsomely printed and bound volume 
of seven hundred pages is intended to give a view of 
the student life at Yale, as seen by the students them- 
selves, and to dispel the erroneous and absurd ideas 
of college life entertained by many intelligent people 
who have not passed through it themselves. 

The style of the book is very good, chiefly that of 
an easy narrative, so that one feels almost as if he 
were passing through the scenes described. ‘The 
accounts of the boat-races and of the troubles be- 
tween the students and “ townies” will probably be 
found of most interest to the general reader. Some 
facts and incidents ore enlarged upon which seem of 
but little interest to one who has never been con- 
nected with the college; but, ag the book will be 
read and prized mainly by the alumni of Yale, we 
suppose that the author has exercised good judgment 
in the matter. The introductory chapter is histori- 
eal and explanatory, after which the main topics 
treated are, the society system, the student life, and 
the official curriculum, In the concluding chapter, 
the author, whose name is withheld, gives his per- 
sonal views upon many subjects connected with col- 
lege life. Expressions of opinion are not found jn 
the preceding chapters, 
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We have also received from the same publishers a 
very neat copy of WaLLace’s pamphlet on Natupa 
Sxxecrion, which has already been noticed in our 
columns ; and also a pamphlet of nearly seventy 
pages on the Duration anp Nature or Future Pun- 
isHMENT, by Henny Constasie, A. M., Prebendary of 
Cork. 

Tue VaLepictory Porm axp Oration delivered be- 
fore the Class of 1871 of Yale College, also published 
by C. Chatfield & Co., reflects credit upon the authors 
and publishers. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Tue twentieth annual meeting of this association 
will commence on the 16th of this month, at In- 
dianapolis. Professor Asa Gray, of Cambridge, is 
the President of this meeting, and the regular ad- 
dress of the retiring President will be delivered by 
Dr. T. Srerry Hunr. The State officers have placed 
the committee room at the State Capitol at the dis- 
posal of the Local Committee, and the Senate cham- 
ber and the Hall of Representatives will be occupied 
by the Sections A and B. Dr. Hunr will also re- 
spond to the speech of Gov. Baxen, of Indiana. 

A large number of places of interest in the neigh- 
borhood of Indianapolis are named in the circular 
issued by the Local Committee, and an invitation 
has been extended by the citizens of Terre Haute to 
the members of the Association to visit their city. 
The prospects for a full and interesting meeting 
seem excellent. 


The Inspection of Coal Mines, 
STELLARTON, July 23, 1871. 

To Tue Eprror—Sir : The adoption of Mr. Eckiry 
B. Coxe’s suggestions, I think, would improve the 
mining law, as the inspectors are more negligent of 
their duty than the operators or workmen. 

I speak from experience of the negligence of the 
inspectors. Compelling them to visit the whole of 
the mines and working places, and sce for themselves 
the condition of every place, and report accordingly, 
would prevent many fatalaccidents. The inspectors 
do not make themselves acquainted with the con- 
dition of the working places of the mines as they 
ought to do, and consequently many of the great 
disasters in mines have taken place. I know of 
mines that the inspector reported in first-rate work- 
ing order when the main airway has not been large 
enough to admit a man to get through it. Men have 
been burnt in the same mines and all the blame put 
on the workmen for having been burnt, instead of on 
the master and inspector for not having proper aiy- 
ways and ventilation. It would have been better for 
the mining population never to have had a mining 
law with inspectors appointed, as accidents would be 
much less frequent. I think if you take the record 
of accidents since the appointment of inspectors in 
the United States, you will find them much greater 
in proportion to the numbers employed, and tons of 
coal mined than previous to the appointment of in- 
spectors. ‘This would tend to show that the law 
fuils to reach its object ; and, therefore, any amend- 
ment compelling the operator and inspectors to do 
their duty in fulfilling the law, would result in good 
to all partics. Entering upon record the visits of the 
inspectors, and the condition of every working place 
of the mines, and Jeaving the records open for in- 
spection, after each visit, by a stated number of 
practical miners to see that the record is correct, 
and, if so, place their names on the record as a proper 
statement of affairs. If they find that the record is 
not correct, they should report to a Justice of the 
Peace the result of their investigations, with a view 
to punish the inspectors for false reports of the mine 
and with intent to destroy life and property. I think 
the above would meke inspectors more faithful in 
their duty, and would prevent many accidents that 
now take place in every mine. I could name many 


accidents that have occurred on account of the in- 
spector’s negligence of duty. 
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The Use of Steam on Passenger Boats. 

In another column will be found a contribution 
from an experienced engineer, who was engaged in 
the building and erection of engines in boats at an 
early period in the history of steam navigation in 
this country. His remarks regarding the explosion 
of the boiler of the ‘‘ Westfield” are straightforward, 
honest and to the point, The adoption of the ideas 
therein advocated would, without doubt, prevent 
many more accidents than the more modern ones of 
unequal expansion and contraction, low water, etc. 

There is, however, one point to which he alludes, 
which might, with great propriety, have been made 
still more prominent. He says, that in the early days 
of steam navigation, the arrangements for the sup- 
ply of feed water to the boiler were such that not 
more than four or five pounds of steam could be 
carried, without at once relieving the pressure en- 
tirely. He also briefly mentions the fact that it 
would be possible, even in this fast age, to run a boat 
by steam without carrying a pressure that could do 
any harm, even in case the boiler did burst. Econ- 
omy of fuel demands the use of steam under a higher 
pressure than ought to be used on passenger boats, 
yet, with a little more coal, we believe that the boat 
could be propelled through the water just as rapidly 
as at present, and even more safely than if she were 
driven by sails, 


to pay a trifle more fare, if necessary, to reimburse 
the owners of the vessel for their extra cxpenditure 
of coal, in order to secure his safety on the trip, but 
we do not think that the matter should be put in 
such a way. Competition between rival boats is 
often pretty sharp, and a few dollars reduction in the 
coal bill often becomes an important item. The 
way to reach the root of the difficulty is through the 
adoption and enforcement of good laws. A com- 
mission of good engineers should be appointed to 


It would seem that any passenger would be willing 


determine a maximum pressure to be allowed on 
boats plying in our harbor and upon our rivers, and 


any engineer found with a higher pressure upon his 


boiler than the one prescribed. by law, should be se- 
vereiy punished. An inspection of the boilers 
should also be made from time to time, but it seems 


as if an inspection alone did not afford sufficient 


protection to the public. An inspector may honestly 
think that a boiler is capable of resisting a pressure 
of a hundred pounds to the inch, but if it is discov- 
ered, when the boat has five hundred passengers on 
board, that he was mistaken, the consequences are 
too severe upon the innocent passengers and too 
mild upon the mistaken inspector. 

We do not wish to be understood as recommend- 
ing that every boat should be allowed to carry as 
muchas the maximum pressure of twenty or twenty- 
five pounds, which would probably be adopted by 
the experts, but simply that no boat should be al- 
lowed to carry more ; and boilers and engines should 
be built in conformity with this rule. An old boiler 
need not necessarily be condemned because it can- 
not stand the maximum pressure allowed by law. 
It may be a perfectly safe boiler, when used at a 
lower pressure, and the engineer should be punished 
if he exceeded the pressure allowed him by a compe- 
tent inspector. Even if the boiler exploded, at 
pressure under the maximum allowed by law for 
passenger boats, no very great damage could be 
done, and the engineer would not deserve anything 
like as severe punishment as the man who, no mat- 
ter how good his boiler, exceeded the maximum 
pressure, which the law decided could not be passed 
without danger to life and limb. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Utah Mining Industry. 
Saut Laxe City, July 22, 1871. 
Tue former rural quiet and cleanliness of the Mor- 
mon metropolis is sadly disturbed by the irruption 
of railroads, civilization and Gentiles. The hotels 
and sidewalks are crowded, saloons, assay offices, 
and lawyers’ signs bave sprung up everywhere with 


magical rapidity ; piles of ‘‘ bullion” bars, sacks of 


ore, and heaps of ‘‘specimens” attract the eye on 
every side ; and plurality of claims has become the 
leading topic of conversation, instead of the plurality 
of wives. The Mormons themselves, though not ex- 
actly taking the lead in mining matters, are dabbling 
in them more or less ; and if I may judge from some 
transactions which have come to my knowledge, the 
Saints have proved themselves as well acquainted 
as any sinners with the processes of prospecting, 
locating, salting and sellipg—in short, with all the 
tricks of the trade. 

There is perhaps not so much excitement here as 
there has been in many new mining districts on far 
less foundation ; the cause being, that there is little 
opportunity for persons without capital to engage in 
profitable enterprises. But the owners of claims 
hold them at enormous figures—a sure indication 
that, in a quiet way, the thing is overdone, whatever 
may be the actual basis. 

Many new districts have been organized and pros- 
pected within the past year ; and some of them are 
regularly shipping ore. A few mines, and among 
these especially the celebrated ‘“‘ Emma,” have, thus 
far, furnished the principal basis of actual business, 
as wellas the stimulus for sanguine operations, I 
shall try in another letter to give some account of 


these. At present, I propose to speak generally of 
the advantages of this Territory as a mining field, 
under existing circnmstances. 


First among the advantages of the situation must 


be reckoried the presence of a large agricultural pop- 
ulation in the Territory. Utah will not have to im- 
port food, to supply its mining population ; and this 
secures reasonable prices of supplies, and abundance 
of labor. The stories told about the cheapness of 
mining labor here are, however, exaggerated. The 
Mormons take from one another, it is true, very low 
wages. The standard is annually fixed, I am in- 
formed, by the church authorities ; and I believe it 


is, this year, $1 50 per day. But they take all they 
can get from Gentile employers, and, moreover, few 
of them will work as miners ; so the wages of this 
class of lnbor are $2 50 to $3 50 per day, even in the 
districts nearest to Sak’ Lake City. The prices paid 
for hauling ore, on the other hand, are very reason- 
able, considering the distances. I presume most of 
the teamsters are Mormons. 

Another advantage is the facility of railway trans- 
portation for ore and base bullion, from Salt Lake to 
the East and West. In this respect, it is true, the 
miners and smelters are dependent upon the railway 
companies. A few weeks ago, all shipments of ore 
were paralyzed by a new and enhanced schedule of 
freights. Only the Emma Company, which had a 
contract with the railway, at low rates (running till 
next September, I believe), was able to goon. The 
rates have since been reduced, though not to the 
former point. At present, I am told, they are $18 
per ton for ore and $20 for bullion, from Salt Lake to 
Omaha. But aside from these flactuations, it is evi- 
dent, that without the railroads, the mines of Utah 
would not have been successfully developed. Even 
for those ores which are smelted in the Territory, 


a | most of the charcoal is brought by rail from Truckee, 


in the Sierra Nevada (though a considerable amount 
is burned in the Wasatch mountains, and in pifion 

districts further south. The Truckee charcoal can 

be had here in large quantities at twenty-five cents 

per bushel; the Utah charcoal costs twenty-two 

cents, but is frequently infecior in quality, while the 

supply is precarious, This price is far higher than 

it should be ; but the fact is, that the charcoal-burn- 

ers here will abandon the business unless they can 

mzke as much money as other folks. 

Again, the character of the ores in the Utah dis- 
tricts is such that they can be either shipped at once 
to foreign reduction works, Or smelted into argen- 
tiferous lead here, and shipped in that form, or, 
finally, both reduced and separated in the Territory. 
Some of. the mines in the western range furnish mil- 
ling ores, which are treated by the Washoe system, 
The majority, however, contain gulena, carbonate of 
lead, with gangue of ferruginous dolomite, and al- 
mixtures of antimony and arsenic. 

If we inquire, however, how these favorable con- 
ditions are utilized, we find much to criticise and 
lament. The metallurgical industry here is con- 
ducted in a sadly careless and ignorant manner. 
Tkere are now in this Territory some nineteen or 
twenty furnaces, mostly small shaft-furnaces. The 
aggregate production is, however, only about fifteen 
tons of base bullion daily—n proof that the furnaces 
are run very irregularly, as an inspection of the 
works also sufficiently shows. Ignorance of the na- 
ture and proper treatment of the ores is one reason. 
The furnaces are run so badly that salamanders are 
of frequent occurrence. In fact, I do not believe the 


average campaign exceeds a week. 

The Messrs. Rorsis, aided by their skillful metal- 
lurgist, Mr. Ritcer, have erected excellent works for 
the treatment of galena ores, comprising a large re- 
verberatory roasting furnace, with a smelting-hearth 
underneath. These works are not yet fairly in opera- 
tion ; and there appears to be some difficulty in ob- 
tainirg a regular supply of the kind of ore for which 
they are calculated—not so much because there is a 
lack of galena among the ores produced, as because 
the miners do not like to sort them out, and prefer 
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to mix all their ores together, and ship them in that 


condition. The Robbins works are, moreover, in- 
teresting, as the only ones, so far as I am aware, 
employing the coal of the Green river field as fuel. 
Experience thus far has shown that the coal is not 
of uniform quality, even when coming, nominally at 
least, from the same mine. The best of it will prob- 
ably be a moderately good fuel for the reverberatory 
processes. The shaft furnaces employ charcoal. 

The loss of lead and silver in the shaft-furnaces is 
very great. It may almost be said that the bullion 
produced is not richer in silver than the ore. I feel 
sure that in miny cases, moreover, half the lead is 
lost, in the slag, or up the chimney. The astounding 
ignorance of the smelters may be illustrated by a 
circumstance which I personally noticed, the other 
day. At one of the principal works I saw heaps of 
hematite iron ore and of limestone, which I found 
were brought there (the hematite at a cost of $17 per 
ton) to mix with the silver ores, and ‘‘ make a slag.” 
As the ores contain plenty of iron, and more than 
plenty of lime, it may easily be understood that what 
this addition really made, was not a slag but a sala- 
mander. 

Yet in spite of these most evident losses, the 
smelting works in general are reported as paying 
high prices for ore—prices, in many cases, which 
would exclude the possibility of profit, even under 
good management. The only explanation I can offer 
is, either that the proprietors of the furnaces are 
losing money without knowing it—a thing which 
may easily occur to persons inexperienced in the 
smelting business--or they are ruuning the furnaces 
at a loss, with the intention of selling mines, on the 
strength of alleged favorable results. I fear that in 
many instances the latter is the true explanation. 
Certain it is, if anything in metallurgy or mathemat- 
ics is certain, that the smelting-works now in opera- 
tion cannot be legitimately making money, operated 
as they are, and paying what they do for ores. 


As for the mines, the principal ones are deposits 
in limestone. The Emma, for instance, resembles 
in character the deposits at Eureka, Nevada, though 
less extensively exposed. All the mines appear 
to be worked in sucha manner that it is impos- 
sible to say how long they will continue to be 
productive, there being little or no ground opened in 
advance of actual extraction. 


The blighting curse of litigation rests upon almost 
every good mine in the older districts. The mining 
laws are vague and bad, and tho Territory is infested 
with unscrupulous jumpers and black-mailers. There 
are at least three parties fighting over the Emma 
mine. One of the claimants, Mr. James Lyon, alleges 
that he was an original locator, and moreovor, if that 
plea isn’t good, then he has bought lately a third 
title which covers the whole thing. Then there is a 
San Francisco company, boasting of large capital 
and numerous ontside titles which ‘lay over” every- 
thing. Meanwhile, the Emma Company, now in 
possession, is taking out ore as fast as possible, and 
making a good deal of money, though not nearly so 
much as popular rumor declares. But I will say 
more of this mine in another letter. The Lyons suit 
is to come on in October before Judge Cunrtis, of Bos- 
ton, as sole referee. His appointment seems to 
satisfy both parties. Certainly he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with law in general ; and probably he is 
ignorant of the abominations of American local 
mining Jaws. 

The Emma is by no means a solitary instance. 
Law-suits are springing up all over the Territory ; 
and we shall have a new crop of mischief from the 
indolence and neglect of the Federal Government 
with regard to the mining law. For my part, I am 
more and more thoroughly convinced that the men 
to whom the United States is virtually giving away 
its mineral land are not the proper persons to regu- 
late the tenure of their titles. One would scarcely 
say to his best friend, ‘‘ Here; take my property on 
your own terms!” and the penniless speculators in 


mining claims can least of all be trusted to make the 


laws definivg their own rights. In my opinion, the 
United States law, which declares all citizens entitled 
to mine upon the public domain, gives them no right 
to any dog-in-the-manger titles. The object of the 
law is to develop the mines, not to help a few indi- 
viduals lock them up, and demand high prices for 
them. A discoverer has the right to occupy and im- 
prove ; this is properly his only right; it is all he 
can sell; and until the mine is purchased of the 
United States, nobody can have any rights in the 
premises which abandonment or neglect to improve 
does not defeat. Here in Utah, there were many 
wines discovered some years ago, and abandoned. 
Now a second crop of discoverers has come; and 
the old ones have returned in swarms, to claim their 
‘* rights.” R. W. R. 


MINING SUMMARY. 


California. 
ALTA HILL. 
From the Grass Valley Union: We paid a visit lately, 
says this paper, to the mincs and works of the company 


operating in Alta Hill. The Altora Company, whose main 


tunnel is 350 feet, is now taking out gravel on a cross-cut 


being run s9uth from the iuunel for the purpose of ascer- 


taining the width of the lead. This cross-cut is in fifty 
feet, and gives no indivations as yet of the width of the 


lead in that direction. The gravel averages three to five 


feet in thickness, and shows gold while being picked up 
by the miner, and the pay dirt, us hoisted, prospects from 
twenty-five to sixty ceuts to the pan. Tbe Superintend- 


ent, Mr, John Jerrrey, to whose courtery we are indebted 


for the opportunity of exploring the mine, intends start- 


ing a cross-cut northerly from the tunnel at an early day, 
in order to ascertain the width of the lead in that direc- 
tion. He also intenda sending, in the course of the week, 
some twenty-five tons or more of the gravel and cement 
from the upper and the lower strata of the mine to a 
custom mill, for prospecting purposes for a test, prepar- 
atory to the erection of ample machinery for mining and 
milling purposes. ‘The Hope Gravel is working as usual. 
This company, we learn, bas engaged the services of Mr, 
J. JEFFREY as Superintendent of their mine and works, 
who will supervise the Altona and Hope in the future, 


Mr. Jerrrey is a practical miner, and an operator on Alta 
Hill for many yeas, and is, in all probability, better posted 
in mining 1n that locality than any man in Grass Valley. 
and the company are fortunate in securing his services. 
It is an opinion of long standing with miners, that the 
Hope Company have not been working on the original 
lead, and we confess to favoring that opinion. While 
they admit there is gravel and cement and some gold 
in that portion of the Company's ground being worked, 
they assert also that, as in the case of claims worked 
at Randolph in former years, this gravel and cement is 
but an out-break, or slop-over, from the original chan- 
nel. If this opinion be correct, Mr. Jerrrey, with his 
experience, will be likely in a short time to tap the original 
lead, if it is to be found in the company’s claims. We 
hope he may be successful, and thus place the company 
among the richest operating in this district. Alta Com- 
pany No. 3 is working under fall headway, and taking out 
gravel and cement, for the crushing of which a 10-stamp 
mill is in course of erection. Hope Company No. 2 are 
not working their claims at present. ‘The Dartmouth 
Company have erected a water-mill for crushing the 
gravel they are taking out from the upper strata cf Alta 
Hill, but are unable to start up, water for the purpose not 
being attainable. 


MOB-RULE IN AMADOR. 

From the Sacramento Record, July 27: Lhe situation 
at Sutter Creek, Amadof county, is a very peculiar one at 
this time. The place is virtually in possession of a law- 
less mob, who refuse to allow peaceable men to work for 
their living, or property-owners to use their own judg- 
ment in employing or retaining workmen. ‘Ihe only 
cause of the trouble which exists is alleged to be the de- 
mand of the men of the Miners’ League that all who 
worked for the mine-owners during the late strike should 
be discharged. Of course this was out of the question ; 


parade the streets, and every man who dares to express 
an opinion adverse to their proceedings rune the riek of 


losing his life by knife or pistol, It seems, however, that 


the condition of things is so little alarming to the Execu- 
tive that he does not deem it advisable to move at all in 
the premises. It is said he hesitates to take action be- 
fore he has been shown that the civil officers are power- 
less to enforce the laws. It is true that there is no 
protection for life or property ; that intimidation is the 
governing power ; that the telegraph office has been put 
under mob surveillance, and that assassination has been 
committed in at least one.instance. ‘Lhe fact that the 
Sheriff and the county officers are said to favor the Min- 
ers’ League for political reasons, cannot, we presume, be 
known to Governor Haicur, but if it is known, he exer- 
cises a prudent reticence in regard to it. How the mat- 
ter is to end under such circumstances it is difficult to 
foresee. The Governor is afraid to move, and makes the 
Sheriff his scapegoat. The Sheriff, being a friend of the 
mob, will not stir against them. The mine-owners will, 
apparently, be compelled to abandon their enterprises 
and close their works indefinitely, and, in removing their 
capital to more favored countries, they will be able to in- 
form the world that in California the most important and 
beneficial enterprises may at any moment be stopped 
and paralized by mob action—that kind of demonstra- 
tion being winked at by the Democratic Governor, who is 
so eager to secure the votes of the mob that he utterly 
neglects to protect the rights of the citizens, The effect 
of such a statement upon our mining and business enter- 
prises generally, may be imagined by those who have any 
acquaintance with the proverbial timidity of capital. Jt 
will cause a blow to the interests of the State generally of 
a very serious character, but then, on the other hand, it 
may secure Governor Haicut some two or three thou- 
sand votes among the riotous miners. 


DEEP PLACERS. 

The mining review of the Commercial Herald and Mar- 
ket Renew, July 25th, contains the following : Within the 
past three months powerful drilling machines have been 
used for the first time with success, for driving tunnels 
through the hard rim-rock, that must often be penetiated 
to reach these deposits: thereby largely reducing the 
cost of these works, and, what is of still greater conse- 
quence to the miner, greatly expediting their construc- 
tion. More recently, the comparatively inexpensive plan 
of artesian boring has been adopted for prospecting this 
class of claims, in lieu of the shafts and other costly ex- 
cavations formerly resorted to. A great gain, both in 
time and money, promises to be achieved through the 
employment of this means for ascertaining the level of 
the bed-rock in these gold-bearing channe!s and basins, 
Through the use of more powerful streams of water, ef- 
fected by means of a »rcater head and an improved style 
of nozzle, the impacted gravel fouud in the deep placers 
is now torn to pieces and thoroughly disposed of, obvi- 
ating the necessity for the aid ‘of cement-mills in many 
localities. The unusual drought prevailing through the 
past winter and spring has proved detrimental to every 
branch of placer mining in this State, except river-bed and 
bar operations, which the low stage of water has tended 
to favor, enabling miners to get their wing and coffer- 
dams in carly, and thereby increase their chances for a 
long working season. In this connection it may be ob- 
scrved that a novel plan has recently been hit upon for 
reaching these deposits under the beds of running rivers. 
It consists in the sinking of a large iron tube in the middle 
of the stream, settling it until it has reached a solid fuun- 
dation. From the bottom of this the work of excavation 
is car ried on under the river-bed, the auriferous earth and 


method the Great Crevice—a remarkable fissure crossing 
the American river, and known to be rich in gold, but which 
had heretofore baffled every eflort made in working it— 
is now being successfully explored ; and it is probable 
that these iron tubes will come into general use in the 
prosecution of similar enterprises hereafter. Despite the 
drought, the product of gold in Calitornia will be large 
the present season, many of the hydraulic companies 
having already made heavy clean-ups, while the drift- 
claims are generally turniog out better than for many 
years past, the scanty supply of water affecting them les, 
than most other kinds of placer minee. During a recent 


déoris being removed through this opening. By this. 


but because the arrogant insolence of these men was not | tour across the central portions of Placer, Nevada, and 
complied with, they have availed themselves of the ab- | Sierra counties, leading through all the great centres of 
sence of the militia to commence a reign of terror. ; hydraulic washing 


g, we were able to detect many signs of 
Blood has been shed, and at least two men, one an em- | renewed activity and returning thrift, with less com- 


sloyé of a mine, and the other a ruffian of the League, | plaint than we have been accustomed to hear for many 


have been killed. At present nothing is being done. | years before. Among the drift diggings these marks o , 


The mine-owners are powerless, and their officers are in | prosperity were still more noticeable, many of these 
great danger, The Amador mine is on fire. The mob | claims yielding with a generosity rivaling that of the 
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carly days of mining. The Yule ground, thirteen han ds 
working, yielded $4,500 net profits for the three weeks 
preceding the 1st of July, with every prospect of being 
able to not only keep up, but largely increase these re- 
turns for an indefinite period in the fature. This pro- 
perty has now become regularly dividend-paying—#5,000, 
the result of 1ts accumulated earnings for the past month, 
having been recently disbur-ed to the steckholders, The 
Morning Star claim, adjoining the Yule, has for some 
time past been doing nearly as well, with others in the 
neighborhood not far behind. The Weske grounds, situ- 
ated on the same channel, a little lower down, was doing 
even better than this, having, with a working force of 
twenty men, averaged a weekly profit of $4,000 for sev- 
eral months past. Here one of those rich spots had been 
reached, common in these old river-beds, and which all 
engaged in working them are likely to come upon in the 
course of their explorations. 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF MINING. 

The reczipts of bullion at San Francisco, exceeding nine 
millions of dollars for the past quarter, sufficiently attest 
the healthful condition of this industry generally ; espe 
cially when it is considered how large apercentege of 
our silver is now diverted eastward through overland 
channels, without being reported at this point, as form- 
erly. Besides the great activity observable in the deep 
placers of California, attended with more than an average 
yicld of gold, much attention is also being directed to 


the working of the qurtz mines in this State, many of 


which are looking better and yielding larger returna than 
ever br fore. The past quarter has afforded some cases 
of very remarkable production in this line, a four-stamp 
mill running on ore from the Green lode, near Auburn, 
Placer county, having turned out $50,000 in two weeks — 
surpassing, perhaps, anything on record, The St. Pa- 


trick’s mine, in the same vicinity, suspected by many at 


first as being a mere pocket vein, because of the large 
quantity of free gold it carried, is also proving itself to 
be not only a rich, but permanent mine; a compact and 
continuous vein of good size, and carrying high-grade 
ores, having been developed in all its shafts and levels 
at a depth of 220 feet. About Grass Valley, as well, also, 
as at nearly all the other quartz mining centres of the 
State, this class of mines is exhibiting like favorable fea- 
tures, and yielding fair, and, in many cases, large returns, 


Colorado. 
From the Colorado Miner July 27th: 


The destruction of the Washington Mill is, it seems, 
nearly total. ‘Lhe machinery in the mill is wholly de- 
stroyed, with the exception of the Dodge crusher, which 
can be rendered available with some slight repairs, The 
engine is ruined, but the boiler may be patched so as to 
become usefal again, but the expense might be fully as 
much as anew one. The concentrators are warped and 
twisted so badly as to render them. unfit for use. Be- 
sides the concentrating ores on hand, there were several 
tons of first-class ore, which had been crushed and put 
into bius, to remain util sold or shipped. Of course 
none of the ore was injured by the fire, but there was 
some small loss in ga’ hering it up. 

One half of the 4th of July lode has been sold for the 
pug sum of $10,000. ‘Lhe lode was discovered on last 
Independence day, and now the fortunate discoverers 
have a snug Jittle competence and one-half of their lode 
to mine on as long as they live. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

Irom the Colorado. Itegisler of Angust 2d: 

About half a mile above Montezuma at the eastern 
base of Glacier mountain, the St. Lawrence Silver Min- 
ing Company’s lodes and reduction works are located. 
The Silver Wing is about 500 feet up the mountain above 
the works, A tunnel is now being driven which will be 
in 290 teet by the first of September, which will give 200 
feet of stoping ground, ‘Lhe crevice is five feet wide, 
and the vein of solid mineral about seventeen inches in 
width, which produces about one ton of ore to the foot 
advanced, A true fissure vein, with alight dip, assays 
from 3) to 180 cuuces of silver per ion, and contains brit- 
tle silver, zine blende, antimony, grey copper and galena. 
‘The ore increases in quantity as the tunnel progresses. 

About 300 feet northward is the Napoleon lode, in 
which a tunnel is also being driven, and will correspond 
with the Silver Wing in length and stoping ground, when 
the contract for ranning the tunnel is completed. The 
ore is similar to that of the silver Wing, yet gives a 
larger assay. A track covercd with sheds will connect 
the Napoleon with the Silver Wing. At the tunnel en- 
trance of the Jatter commodious ore houses are being 
built for the reception of the ore from the two lodes, 
from which a double-track tram-way will be laid. on 

which the ore will be conveyed from the two lodes 


through the ore-houses to the rock-breaker. 
will then pass from the rock-breaker on to the drying 
floor, which will be heated by the escape gases from the 
furnace. From this it passes to the stamps, and is then 
conveyed by two endless chain conveyances into the weigh- 
ing hopper. 


The ore 


After weighing, it is dumped into the re- 
ceiving hopper, at the base of the furnace. The ore is 
then raised by an elevator to the feeding-hopper at the 
top of the furnace. After roasting and chloridizing, it 
is drawn from the base of the furnace and conveyed to 
the cooling floor. After cooling, it is passed into the 
concentrator, then into the amalgamation pans, after 
which it is retorted. 

The main building is 30x50, contains one of Howland’s 
10 stamp rotary batteries, two of WHEELER & RANDALL’s 
amalgamating pans, (all cast-iron,) settler and retorts. 
The furnace building wi'l be 35x40, and 50 feet high, ore- 
house 20x40, and blacksm th and tool shops adjacent. 
The works will be operated by a 50-horse power engine, 
their capacity will be ten tons per day, and next spring 
another battery of ztamps ard two additional pans will 
be put in, which will double the capacity, The Airey fur- 
nece, conveyances, etc., will be similay to SrEwart’s 
works at Georgetown, and the furnace will be construct- 
ed by the same men who built that of Mr. Stewart's. 
By the arrangement above described, it will be seen that 
most of the labor will be performed by simple mechani- 
eal agencies and machinery, requiring hand labor only 
in passing the ore into the weighing hopper before 
stamping and after retorting. I have written this 
lengthy description, because there is reason to believe 
that the. new works will mark a new era in Snake River 
district, and will be as perfect as any now constructed, 


opportunity of getting his ore reduced on reasonable 
ierms, as the company propose reducing custom ores, 
and think they will be able to reduce 30 ounce ore with a 
good protit to the miner. The works will be completed 
early in September, and with then commence running. 
W. F. Esq., is the company superintendent. 
He has made a few improvements on those ina ugurated 


visit to the smelting works in Gilpin and Clear Creek 
counties, and obtaining the practical experience of oth- 
ers, he has become as familiar with the operations of 
such works, and tae methods used for treating the vari- 
ous classes of ore, as he would be by many years resi- 
dence, He has the best wishes of the miners of Snake 
River and the writer's, for success in his new vocation, 

The Boston Silver Mimng Association, of St. Johns, 
are progressing with their new smelting works. Their 
lode, the Comstock, is considered the best opened in the 
Territory. From 1,20) to 1,5(0 tons of ore (exclusive of 
what is in sight and ready for stoping) is in readiness for 
the works, so that it will be seen there will be no lack of 
ore when the works are completed. 
The Chatauqna lode, but a few hundred feet below 
timber-line on the southeast side of Glacier mountain, 
owned by Tetuen, Buti & Co, is bemg worked by a 
shaft which is down 33 feet, The crevice is six feet be- 
tween walls, and the ore-vein from six to ten inches wide. 
About 100 tons of ore are out, every piece of which shows 
more or less gray copper. [Four samples were taken 
from the pile last fall, which gave an average assay of 
3634 ounces silver per ton. The ore shows native and 
brittle silver, zinc blende, gray copper, galena and sul- 
phate of baryta. 

THE GULCH MINES ALONG CLEAR CREEK. 

About two hundred yards from the junction of North 
Clear creek with South (lear creek, and within sight of 
the road-bed of the Central Colorado railroad, 8. 8. 
CuampBers & Co. are guich mining, and so intent are 
they in taking out gold from their claims, that they are 
totally oblivious of the fact that railroads and their ad- 
juncts are engi osring the attention of the people of Gil- 
pin county. It is nearly five years since these enterpris- 
ing mivers first drove their stakes in this locality, and 
only within the last season’s work have they realized 
anything over the cost of living. ‘This season their mine 
is paying over $5 per day to the man, Perseverence of 
this character will win every time, and we trust that suc- 
cess will attend their efforts in the future, 

Next up the creek comes D. F. Pace. who was amus- 
iug himself with a pick that for size and symmetry com- 
pares favorably with tbe relics of the stone age. Queer 
amusement, some people will say, but they know nothing 
of the fascinations connected with gulching, or the taking 
up of a steady and even profit of $5 per day. 

About a half mile above Pace’s claim we come to the 
placers worked by Brake & Co. ‘This company have 
nearly a quarter of a mile of tluming, and their facilitie 


and will give every owner of a lode in the district an* 


by his predecessor of last summer, and during his brief 


for economical working are a trifle better than those be- 
low. This mine as compared with the placer mines of 
California, mentioned a few drys since, gives a yield per 
cubic yard fifty times as great. Last week, the ‘ pit” 


they worked out, 18 foet wide, 30 feet long and 10 feet 


deep, produced 22 ounces of dust, or nearly $2 00 to the 
cubic yard. Mr. BLAKE informs us that, were the ground 


‘‘original,” and not cut by washes of recent times, his 
whole ground would average half an ounce per cubic 
yard, if the water was suflicient. 

Hamiton’s mine comes next, and he is what might be 
termed a combination miner, depending (not wholly) 
upon his herd of cattle, numbering over 40 head, mostly 
milch cows. In the morning, from dawn until 8 or 9 
o’clock, he is engaged in milking. The balance of the 
day until 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, he is a devoted 
gulch miner, realizing from his own individual labor 
alone three and four dollars per day. We believe in 
combinations of this character. 

J. W. Fries, a mile above, (lots of room between,) is 
“scratching gravel” with good results, A greater part 
of the summer he has been opening up ground, and only 
within the last month has his labor been rewarded with 
the “substantial” in paying quantities. He averages $4 
per day to tue man, 

Pirman & Wiuey, half a mile above, have been in 
boulders” all of the season. Gulch as well as lode 
mining requires open ground, to be carried on success- 
fully. Messrs. Prrman & WILEY are opening their claims, 
and expect to get their flumes and ground in readiness 
for next spriog’s campaign. 

HuaGeE.u & Co., next in rotation, and at least half a 
mile above P. & W's mine, claim our attention, Their 
fluming extends down the creek over a quarter of a mile 
from the breast. The mine is not yielding as largely as 
last year, but with the present supply of water good wa- 
ges are made. 

Three miles above ALEx. CAMERON is operating. ‘Chis 
is, beyond a doubt, the most extensively worked placer 
in Colorado, Gulch mines, like lode claims, are spotted 
or pocketty, and so it is with ALEx’s property, which has 
not been payiug as well as usual. Still, his features are 
not drawa very long, for, as he says, barren spots will 
not last forever. From these notes it will be seen that 
placer mines—even in Giipin couuty—are not of the past, 
but belong to the present, and the only requisite neces- 
sary to place the placers of Colorado upon an equal foot- 
ing with the annual productions of quartz mines, is a 
combination of labor. When ail of our placers aro ex- 
tensively reworked their production will rival that from 
quartz mining, and probably yield a larger profit. 


Arizona. 
From the Arizona Miner, July 22nd. Recent news 


from Bradshaw is of the most favorable character. 
Messrs. Shoup, Goldwater, Behan and others, arrived 
here, direct from the mines, a day or two ago, and inform 
us that the several companies at work ou the Tiger and 
other prominent lodes were taking out very rich ore. 
Riggs & Co., at a depth of over seventy feet; had cut 
across a vain ‘of quartz twenty-four feet in thickness, 
cighteen feet of which we are assured, was good, paying 
ore. The Discovery company were sacking ore worth 
$800 or $1090 to the tov, may be more, asit was literally 
covered with pure silver- 

A very rich piece of gold quartz had been brought to 
Bradshaw, from a ledge just found on Humbug Creek. 
Its exbiLition created quite an excitement, and induced 
mavy persons to start out aftcr extensions, and other 
ledges. 

McCrackin and party, while proceeding east, towards 
the mouth of Black Canyon, passed through a rancheria 
which Indians had just left, and had not proceeded far, 
when a great many savages raised their heads from be- 
hind rocks, uttering threats, and apparently, preparing 
for a raid on Mic’s party, which, numbering only seven, 
concluded that discretion was the better part of valor, 
and took the back track to Bradshaw, where they arrived 
safely. 

Governor Safford was examining the mines, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of them were better than 
the best Nevada mines. 

The Del Pasco mill was nearly completed and ready 
for crushing, which it may commence doing Saturday 
next. 

Mr. Miner and a portion of his party came in here Sune 
day last, and on Monday started for Adamsville, on the 
Gila, to supply themselves with flour, and await the com- 
ing of other pcrsons from this viciuity. The party have 
great hopes of finding rich diggings somewhere north of 
the Gila, in the eastern portion of the Territory. Many 
old Arizonans are going, and it is said that Governor 
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Saffork will also take ‘‘ pot-luck” with the party, he 
having now in his possession a large piece of gold which 
was picked up in the Pinal country. 

We have nothing new to report from the other districts 
of this vicmity, further than the finding, recently, of a 
rich silver ledge near Black Canyon; Yes, there is ene 
other item: Mr. Opdyke showed yesterday morning, 
a huge slab of silver bearing quartz from the Davis lode, 
which pleased us very much, it being the largest and 
richest piece of ore we had seen for a long time. The 
Davis, is undoubtedly a “‘ big thing.” 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 

Great was the wonder created here recently, by some 
ore from a newly-discovered ledge, near Beale Springs, 
Wallapai District, Mohave county. Jerry Ridgeway, the 
discoverer, sent this ore to Mesars. Niles and Mix, who 
had fuur pounds of it worked, which yielded three ounces 
of silver and gold, worth four dollars per ounce, Of 
course, Messrs. Niles and Mix, and several others, are 
going to see, and perhaps, work the interests they have 
been so fortunate to acquire, upon this very rich lode. 


Miners from Nevada were constantly arriving in Wall- |- 


apai District, and work was steadily progressing. 


Nevada. 
From the Gold Hill News of July 26th : 
MILL MATTERS. 

The Crown Point Mining Company have purchased the 
Yellow Jacket mill, on Carson River, just below Empire, 
and will take possession of the same on the first of Au- 
gust- next Tuesday. The Carson Register says: The 
old machinery and gearing, including the turbine whecl 
which bas supplied the pnncipal motive power hereto- 
fore, are being removed, and new machinery to be driven 
by steam exclusively will be substituted. The old and 
efficient Superintendent, Joun Hanson, will remain at 
the same post under the new management. The ma- 
ehinery is now being removed, but a portion of the 
stamps will be kept running until the ore on hand is 
cleaned up. The new machinery will be capable of run- 
ning forty stamps, and will have two sets of boilers for 
emergencies, thus rendering the new mill (which it will 
really be) the most reliable one on the Carson river, as 
low water will not affect the driving power. This change 
to steam will also increase the water power of the Mexi- 
can, above, and the Brunswick mill, below, as the former 
can appropriate a good portion of the water heretofore 
passed by to the Jacket, while the Brunswick dara can 
be raised considerably without flooding the Jacket tur- 
bine. The Mexican mill bas been shut down for two 
days, on account of a breakage in the gearing. 

MINING ITEMS. 

Considerable low grade ore is being taken from the 
old upper workings of the Kentuck mine, and the 600 
and 700-foot levels also yield plenty of ore of a high 
grade. The 400-foot level is being opened out for practi- 
cal working. The Caledonia mine is yielding a superior 
quality of ore from the breasts between the 200 and 300- 
foot levels. The Buckeye mine is yielding no ore at 
present, but the drifts north and south {rom the cld in- 
cline shown cosiderable ore of good quality. 


THE SELDEN DIRECT-AC TING 
STHA M PFU ?P, 
A. CARR, Manufacturer. 
Patented 
Aug. 2d, 1870. 
Dec. 20th, 1870, 


Combining simplicity and durability to a remarkable degree 
Its pats are easy of access, and it is adapted to ALL PURPOSES 
for which Steam Pumps are used. 


AS A MINING PUMP 
tis unsurpassed. Algo, 


Steam, Gas and Water Pipe Brass Work. 
Stenm and Water Gauges, Fittings, etc., ete 
Send for Price-List and Circulars, 


Address A. CARR, 
43 Courtlandt Street, New York, 


P H. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., 


(Late Professor of the N. Y. Medical College, of Mechanics, etc., 
at the Cooper Institute, and of Industrial Science at the 
Girard College, Philadelphia.) 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer. 


887 Pacific avenue, above Grand avenue, Brooklyn. 
Office ENGINEKING AND MininG JouRNAL, 37 Park Row, New 
York City. 30tf an 


NHEODORE ALLEN, 
ENGINEER, 


No. 45 William street, New York. 


Designs and Specifications prepared for all kinds of Iron 
Ships and Steam Machinery. Construction and Repairs 
superintended. Experiments conducted. Advice given, etc. 
All kinds of Machinery furnished at Manufacturers’ prices. 

feb8-td 


AND CANVASSERS WANTED. 


IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FOR THE 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
Liberal inducements. Specimens sent free. Addregs, 
37 Park Row. New York. 
WILLARD P. WARD, Manager. 


yy D= 


By a young man, recently graduated, a position in a Mining 
Engineer Corps, or Metailurgical Works. Address 
Rogineer box 15, Montgomery, Orange Co. 
New York. 


RAaswerrn BROTHERS, Sole Agents of the original 


Spring Mountain Lehigh Coal. 
‘ Extensively used for Smelting Iron. 
s@ Rooms, 28 and 30 Trinity Building, 
Apétt MEW YORK. 


G. ATKINSON, 


* CIVIL AND MINING ENGINEER, 


Limestone Springs, Spartanburgh Co. 8. CO. 
Attention paid to ENGINEERING SuRvEYs, EXPLORATIONS, Kc., 
and to and Conerruction of Worx: in the 
Coat and 1non of the SourHERN 
and WrsreRN STATES. 

REFERENCES —Gen. Geo. 8. Greene, late Chief Eng’r ‘Croton 
Aqueduct,’”’ N. Y. City: Hon. P. ©. Wright, 69 Liberty street, 
N. Y.; J. Edw’d Bering, and Sup’t “ Sterling Iron Co.,” 
42 Pine street, ; Dr. Edward foreman, “ Smith*onian In- 
stitute,””’ Washington, D. C.; Henry Biackstone, Chief Eng’r, 
Pittsburgh ; Rob’t Cravens, Iron Master, Chattanooga, etc., 


etr., ete, 
$25. STEAM JET PUMP. $25. 
The simplest and cheapest device ever known for raising 
water, oils, syrups, acids, &c. Capacity 40 gallons per minute. 
Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, &c- Operated by 
steam direct from boiler. Has no valve or wearing parts of an 
kind. Is unaffected hy sand or grit. Certain to work at alt 


tumes. Sent to any address on receipt of $25. SINKER, 
DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DARD CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS AND TILES, 
STOVE LININGS AND FIRE CEMENTS, 


Vitrified steam-pressed Drain and Sewer Pipe, and 
Manufacturers of Clay in general. 
Baltimore Retort and Fire-trick Works. 
GEO. C. HICKS & CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 
U.S. PaTent OFFice, 
Wasaryeton, D. C. June 26, 1871. 
(” the petition of J. D. WES of East Orange, New Jersey. 
praying for the extension ofa patent granted to him on 
the 29th Gay of September, 1457, for an improvement in pumps. 
It is ordered that the testimony in the case be closed on the 
29th day of Augu-t next, that the time for filing arguments 
and the Examiner’s report be limited to the 8th day of Sep- 
tember next, and that said petition be heard on the 13th day 
of September next. 
Any person may oppose this extension. 
M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 


Apr4:eow:ly 


U. 8. Patent OFFICE, 
Wasaincton, D. C, July 15, 1871 
Q" the petition of DELOS W. GITCHELI of Newburgh, 
New York, and LUTHER W. BADGER of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, praying for the extension of a patent granted to them 
on the 2uth day of October, 1857, for an improvement in manu- 
facturing Seamless Felt Garments. It is ordered that the 
testimony in the case be closed on the 19th day of September 
next, that the time for filing arguments and the Examiner’s 
pe be limited to the 29th day of September next, and that 
said petition be heard on the 4th day of October next: 
Any person may oppose this extension. 
M. D. LEGGETT, Commissioner. 


U. 8. Patent OFFice. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. June 23, 1871. 
QO" the petition of WILLIAM PLUMER of Boston, Mass., 
praying for the extension of a patent granted to him on 
the 5th day of October, 1857, for an improvement in Rock 
Cutting and Drilling Machines, It is ordered that the testi- 
mony in the case be closed on the 5th day of September next. 
that the time for filing arguments and the Examiner’s report 
be limited othe 15th day of September next, and that said 
petition be heard on the 20th day of September next, : 

Any person may oppose this extension. 
M, D, LEGGETT, Commissioner, 


COAL SHIPPERS. 
Wa FOWLER & SNOW, 


Wilkesbarre and Lehigh Coal, 
FOR STEAM AND FAMILY USE. 


OFFICE : 
Room No. 49, 111 BROADWAY, (Trinity Building). 
JNO. WHITE, 
janl-ly LINDLEY H. FOWLES, 


LOUIS T. SNOW. 
HE NEWBURGH ORREL COAL COMPANY. 


Mines at Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Vs. 

Company’s Office, No. 628. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. 

C, OLIVER President. 
CHAS. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. cf good 
illuminating power, and of remarkable purity ;one bushel of 
lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with alarge amount of coke of 
good quality. 

It hus been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to the 
Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Companies 
of New York, the Brooklyn and Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBaltimore Gas Light Company of Balti- 
more, Md., and Providence Gas Light Company, Providence, 
K.L 


‘The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
given to orders, sep2l-lv 


ILKESBARRE COAL, DELIVERED DIRECT 
from the Mines of 


The Wilkesbarre Coaland Iron Co., 


or for re-shipment at 


HOBOKEN AND JERSEY CITY. 
OFFICE: 
apl-ly 80 Broadway, New York. 


HE DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEIR 
Superior DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies through- 
out the country. 


MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. 


Wharves, Locust Point, 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st. 
AGENTS : 
PARMELEE BROTHEBS, No. 32 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., New York; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New 
York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D.C. Portland Gas Light Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

may30-ly 


a@ Reference to them is requested, 
EWIS AUDENRIED & CO., MINERS AND SHIP- 
pers of the following celebrated 
ANTHRACITE COALS. 
From Philadelphia and the Mines, 
Diamonp, Red Ash; Sroun, Red Ash; Oncuarp, Pink Ash; 
Broap Mountain, White Ash ; Locust Mountain, White Ash ; 
Buiacx Heatu, White Ash; Old Company's Lehigh; Wilkesbarre. 
From Port Johnston and Jersey City, 

Old Co.’s Lehigh, Hazleton, Wilkesbarre, and Shenandoah Coals. 
Also the superior CUMBEKLAND COALS. 


} Baltimore. 


BROAD TOP, BARTON, BARTON, 
8EMI-BITUMINOUS, GEORGES CREEK, GEORGES CREEK, 
at Philadelphia. at Baltimore. at Alexandria. 


205 Walnut street, Philadelphia; 14 Kilby street, Boston, 34 West- 
minster st., Providence; 24 Second st., Baltimore, 
110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1OXE BRO.’S & CO., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN- 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BOCK MOUNTAIN VEIN. 


Jan3.ly 


OFFICES ; 
Philadelphia, No. 341 Walnut street. 
Drifton, Jeddo P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa. 


Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 


Room 43, Trinity Building, 
feb-1 111 Broadway. 
G B. LINDERMAN & CO., 
MINERS, 


Sugar Loaf, Lehigh Coal. 


OFFICE, 60 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 
may23-ly NEW YORK. 


\AMUF.L BONNELL, JR., OFFERS FOR SALE HIS 
SUGAR CKEEK and HONEY BROOK 


OOALS, 


OFFICE : 
43 and 45 TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yor. Junily 


BIDWELL’S COAL OIL AXLE GREASE. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
USED BY 
RAILROAD MANUFACTURING COMPANIES, 
ROLLING MILLS, AND UPON VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS. 
BEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
DANIEL BIDWELL, MANUFACTURER. 


25¢ PEARL STREET, 


1961608 YORE 
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Advertisements. MISCELLANEOUS. 
The special RING 
widely known that it may seem almost needless to call attention Se “ ’ ‘oo 


to them. It is extensively circulated among the engineers of the 
country and takes a position in this respect before any other 
publication of the kind, It has a large and constantly iycreas- 
tng circulation among miners and mine owners, and men 
connected with mining operations generally. As it is the only 
paper in the country that makes this subject a specialty it has this 
feld entirely to itself, and is the only direct and reliable means of 
reaching this class of persons. Being kept on file by almost 
every subscriber, it is doubly valuable as a permanent means 
of keeping an advertisement before the public. It is the reeog- 
nized organ of the coal trade, and is taken extensively by the 
trade throughout the country,and presents the very best means 
of reaching that very important class of men. 
Rates of Advertising. 

The rates of advertising, compared with those of other weekly indus- 
trial publications, are very low, especially when the class of 
consumers among which its large circulation is almost entirely 
confined, is taken into consideration. 

Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per line, by 
measurement, as the letter-press. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CHALMERS-SPENCE PATENT NON- 
CONDUCTOR CO, 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatory to their further 
machinery. 

This @ has now been in use, enduring the severest tests, for the last ten years, during which time it has been 
introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as a labor-saving 
machine of the first order. 

Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished on 
application, by letter to the undersigned. 

wa The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courts, 
after well contested suits in both countries, all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they are informed that 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent 
facesor jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent. 


HEAD OFFICE: MORGAN IRON WORKS, NEW YORE. 
8T. LOUIS BRANCH, 
1202 & 1204 N. Second street. 


Never deteriorates. Saves20 per cent. Keeps steam per- 
fectly dry. Thirty of the largest Mississippi boats have their 
boilers, pipes, etc., covered with this invaluable material. 

CHALMERS, 
J.B. Roacu, 


Manager. 
Treasurer. 


Che Gugineering 


MINING JOURNAL, 


In addition to the many attractive, interesting and 
valuable features already associated with this Journal 
asa 


Technical and Professional 
Organ, 
the Editors have determined to incorporate into its 
columns a 


Department of Popular Science, 


containing readable articles on the latest results of sci- 
entific inquiry in every reajm of knowledge. This de- 
partment is 


Added to the usual Reading Matter, 


since the space for it is obtained by omitting the weekly 
lists of the U. 8. Patent Office, now no longer required by 
our business. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL, 


Boy a Copy; READ THE DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE : BEE THE 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


OF THE Paper, AND SEND YOUR SUBSCKIPTIONS TO 
WILLARD P. WARD, Manager, 
F. O. Boz 4404. : 37 Park 


THOULET & C. RASCHER, MINING AND CIVIL 
9) « Engineers, Maps, Topographical and Mining Surveys, 
Superintendence of Mines, Metallurgical and Chemical Works, 
Examinations and Reports on Coal and Metallic Mines, Assays, 
etc., Uriental building, 122 La salle street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVING 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
No. 87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR SCIENTIVIC INVESTI- 
GATIONS and Educational Puryoses. Price list sent 
T. H, MCALLISTER, Optician, 

Nassau street, N. 


free. 


Mch. 14-1y. BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Coun. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, CHESTER GRISWOLD. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD & CoO., 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
RENSSHLABIR IRON WORKES, 
TROY, N. Y. 

Bessemer Steel Works, Fort Bdward Blast Furnace and Columbia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON, RAILROAV, MERCHANT AND 


SHIP IRON, 
Bessemer Steel Rails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates and Steel Forgings, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. 


May 17:ly 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. B. 0. WEBSTER, Presiden 


WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA. OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
OSIDE OF ZINOSO, SPBITHR, SHEDT SINC. 


Jan28:ly SPIEGELEISEN CINDER FOR BLAST FURNACES. 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING MINING LOCOMOTIVE. 
Gauge, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight above rail, five feettour inches ; Width over all, five feet one inch ; Ada ted 


to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. one 
Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Full Gauge Railroad Locomotives. 


Guaranteed to pass curves of twenty-five feet radius and haul on @ level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons of Cars and Load. 


, aidress M- BAIRD & CO., 
For Photograph and full particulars, addre Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadeiphia, 


Feb:7:ly:cow 
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STEAM PUMPS. 


HE WOODWARD 


Steam Pump Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE, 
WOODWARD PATENT IMPROVED SAFETY 


Steam Pump and Fire Engine. 


STEAM, WATEB, AND GAS FITTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Ajso dealers in WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BOILER TUBES, 
etc. Hotels, Churches, Factories, and Public Buildings, heated 


by Steam, Low Pressure. / 


Woodward Building, 76 and 78 Centre street, corner Worth 


street, New York. Formerly 77’ Beekman street. 
mar 14-ly GEORGE M. WOODWARD, Pres'’t. 


PUM 


IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY. 


ay 
Lh 


FOOT 23d STREET, E. R., 
octi8:ly NEW YORK. 


& GAmMhISON, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Pumps, 
Vacuum Pumps, 
Steam Engines 
Vacuum Pans, 
And all the various con- 
nections. For sale at the 
fream Works, 
26, 28 and 30 First street, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
sepli-6m 


Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


= 
4 


CaarLes B. Harpick, 
Ne. 9 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Sole Manufacturer of 
HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 


STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 
Patented in England, Belgium and France. Send for circu- 
lar. feb-13-ly 


Fishkill Landing Machine Works, 


Established 1853. 
FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. ¥. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Iron and Brass Castings, Forgings, Boilers and 
Machinery. 


Sole Manufucturers of tho celebrated LOOMIS STEAM EN- 
GINE, with Patent Variab'e Cut-off by the Governor. 
Jovbing and Repairs promptly attended to. 
Jas. L. TELLER, Secretary. MILO SaGE, President. 
septl3:ly 


[Avucust 15, 1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
PATENT AUTOMATIC STEAM VaCUUM oN TAMIN 
POMP. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay Street, 
IMPORTER OF 
€HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS’ UTENSILS, 
In every variety. 
Assay Galances, 
Furnaces, 
Chemicals, 
Blow Pipe Sets, 
In cases and details, 
Crucibles, Cupels, etc. 


Also, a very large stock of choice and rare chemicals, and 
glassware for use in laboratories. may23 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 

ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, AVAILABLE 
IN ALL TUE PRINCIPAL CLIIES IN 
THE WORLD. 


(TRANSFERS OF MONEY 10 EUROPE AND THE PACIPIC 
COAST BY TELEGRAIVH, 
Interest allowed on Deposits. feb-iv 


EVEuY User OF STEAM POWER SHOULD HAVE 
BELLIS’ PATENT GOVERNOR, 

Itisthe CHEAPEST and BEST Regulater for Steam 
Envines, known tu mechanics. 

We ofier SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to Engine Buil- 
ders. #a- Address tor Ci:cular and Price List, SINKER, 
DAVIS & CO., Indianapvlis, Ind, 
jly .25;45.mo: 


For City Water-Works, Mines, Railroads Steamships Brew- 
eries, Sugar Refineries, and various Manutacturing 
purposes. 

Manufactured by the Automatic Steam Vacum Pump Manu- 
facturing Co, Office, 85 Liberty st., New York. 

2 doors West of Broadway. 
N. Drake, Pres. MartTIN KLENEN, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. feb22 6m 


KNOWLES’ 
STEAM PUMPS. 


OTT, 

4 CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 

May be ermployed professionally us an expert on practical sub- 
jects, involving both Chemical and Mechanica! knowledge. A 
specialist in various branches oi ‘Lechuology. Assays aud Ana- 
lyses of all kinds. Adaress, £ditorial Rooms of the “ Enyi- 
neering and Mining Journal,” 37 Park Row, New York City. 


@e~ Written communications preterred. nov2n-tf 
i THE [ENGINEERING 
AND 


MINING JOURNAL, 
A weekly periodical containiug all the news of special inter - 


est to 


CIVIL & MINING ENGINEERS, 


as well as many descriptions .nd illustrations of New Ma - 
CHINERY for 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


The full and accurate weekly reports of the Miuing and 


PUMPS GUARANTEED FOR EVERY SITUATION. 
KNOWLES & SIBLEY, 
Warehouse. 90 and 92 Liberty st., 
NEW YORK. 

Works at Warren, Mass. 


Transportation Companies engaged in 
THE COAL TRADE 
give it a Financrat VaLve which has gained for it an exten 
ap:18:3mos sive circulation among Manufacturers and all Coal Dealers aud 
buyers in the country. An excellent 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

or the branches to which it is speciaily devoted, as it reaches 
the SUPERINTENDENTS, PROPRIETORS and ENGINEERS. 

Price $4 per Annum. 

Specimen copies free, Address 


WILLALD P. WARD, 


Manager. 
No, 37 Park Row, New York. 


P. O. Box 4404. 


W ILLIAM F. McNAMARA, 

SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 

No. 37 Park Row, New Yors, Room 22. 


Advice in Patent Law given free. mar 8:tf 


N AGIC LANTERNS FUR SUNDAY SCHOCLS, 
Academies, Vublic Exhibitions, and Parlor Eptertain- 
ments. Lilustrated priced catalogues sent free, 
T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Dec.21 :6m 


F. DUNNE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
1301 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. c., 


NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS, 
‘SNUALLVd GNV NI 


OSEPH NASON & CO., N 8T., 

corner of Gold street.—WROUGHT and CAST-IRON 

PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatus 
for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH NASON, _, , HENRY RB. WORTHINGTON, 
My29-6m 


Pactrio Coast.—Will practice in all the Federal Courts. 


Specialty in Patents for Lands, Mines, and Town-Sites. 
marli-ly 
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B. F. STURTEVANT’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 
Also mannfacturer of the Sturtevant Pavent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhanst Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue, 


B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 
n29:ly 


LYON, 
8 MANUFACTURER OF 


iPatent Portable Hydraulic Jacks 


and Punches. 
470 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


For Raising neavy 
Weights, such as Lo- 
comotives Boilers, 
Guns, Heavy Machin. 
ery, Wrecking Pur- 
poses, putting togeth- 
er Water and Gas 
Pipes, pushing off 
Cranks aud Propel- 
lers, Pulling, Proving 
Chains and tUopes, 
setting up Rigging, or 
Pulling Stumps, 
Punching and Shear- 
ing Iron, Die-Sink- 
ing, etc. 

giIiMPROVED 
PATENT HYDRAU- 
LIC JACKS, that run 
out their entire 
length in a HorrzonTat or any other position. 

PATENT HYDRAULIC PUNCH, 


For Punching Iron, Die-Sinking, etc. 


Ap 12;ly 


Minerals and Ores in which the difference of 
specific gravity is so slight and which 
are also sometimes in such fine par- 
ticles as to defy separation by 


any other machinery or 
method, are readily 
separated by this 
Concentrator, 


Mr. W. Bement, of Georgetown, Col., concentrating Silver 
ores, says: “‘ [am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple, require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
get out of order.”’ 

Parties interested in mining are invited to call at 
No. 210 Cidridge street. New York, where they may see a 
mac‘ine in operation and have samples of their own ores 
crushe 1 and concestrated. 

For information and circulars, apply to 

Ss. R. KROM, 
No. 210 Eldridge street, New York City. 


R P. ROTHWELL, 
. MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEER 


AND METALLURGIST, 


From the Imperial School of Mines, Paris, member of the 
Goological Bociety of France, etc, 
OF VICE, WILKESBARRE. PA. 

Having had slarge practical experience in Kurope and this 
country, is prepared to examine and report on all kinds of 
mineral property, superintend mines, and metaliurgical 
works, assay ores, cto, 18-2-qp 


N INING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. MAN- 
SVL UFACIUBED BY MOBSY & SPEBRY. 


MINING MACHINERY. ETC. 


‘ 
HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BATTERY 


of 12 stamps. It requires no frame to put itup. Guaranteed 
to crusn 2% to3 tons per day to the stamp. The best Bat- 
tery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores, 
dry orwet. Can be up on amine in running order for 
one-half the price of the straight battery, and in three days 
after its arrival at the mine. 12-stump battery, 20,000 pounds, 
with frame complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,000 pounds. Every 
mill run at shop before shippicg. 
CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, 


All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
Separators, Settlers, Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working 
Gold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand 
at lower prices. SHOES AND DIES made of the best white tron. 
Send sizes and we wil} make patterns and forward Shoes and 
Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 
Machinery made to order. Also, Howland’s Patent Rotary Valve 
Double or Single Engines. 

Irons for the best California stamp mill, straight battery, 
complete. Also, Irons for low mortar, old style mill, and all 
other 

Send for a Cir ° 
aa Address MOREY & SPERRY, 
Jan 10:y 95 Liberty Street New-York. 


J CLAYTON'S 


Patent Fly Wheel 


STEAM PUMP. 


AND 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED, 


These pumps are the 


cheapest first-class pumps 
in the market. 


All sizes made to order at short notice. 
JAMES CLAYTON, 24 & 26 Water at, 
Nov1s-tf Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Office : 50 & 52 John street, New York. 


IAMONDS AND CARBON turpvished and get for 
drilling rock, sawing or working stone, also Glazier’s 
Diamonds, See ENGINEERING AND MINING JOUBNAL, January 
17, 1871, for further particulars, 
Address: JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau st., N.Y. 
febté:3moa 


H. A. ROGERS CO.,, 
Successors to 


AgHCBOFT, and 
Jous 
ON & Co., 


Railway & Machinists’ 
Supplies, 
50 and 52 JOHN STREET. 


Sole Agents for 
AsHCROFT’s STEAM GAUGE, 
Also Agents for 
LINDSAY WRENCHES, 
STURIEVANT BLOWERS, 
JUDSON GOVERNORS, 
WILDER’S PATENT PIPE- 
WRENCH AND CUTTER. 
Manufacturers of 
STEAM and WATER GAUGES, 

Importers and sole agents 
for the Unit? States of 
SCOTVUH GAUGE GLASSES. 


Steam Gauges Repaired. 
july 


Joszra 0. Topp 


AFFERTY 


GENERAL 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS, ENGINEERS, AND MA- 
CHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines 


and Boilers ; also Flax, Hemp, Tow, Oakum, and 


ROPE MACHINERY, 
MILL GEARING, 
SHAFTING. 


Lathes, Planers, Drills, Chucks, etc. Iron and Brass Cast- 


ings. Judson & Snow’s Patent Governors constantly on hand, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 10 BARCLAY STREET, N.Y. - 
Office and Works, Paterson, New Jersey. ; 
Oct-27-tf. Puiuip 


(es ULUE AND REFINED GELATINE 


COOPER HEWITT, & CO., 
NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 


Bar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods, Rivet and 
Machinery Iron, Iron and Steel 


Wire of all Kinds, Copperas, 


RAILROAD IRON, COOPER WROUGHT IRON BEAMS AND 
GIRDERS, 
Martin Cast-Steel, |\Gun-Barrel and Compo- 
nent Iron, 


PUDDLED AND REFINED CHARCOAL, BLOOMS, 


Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal] 


Pig Iron. 
Works at Trenton and Ringwood, N, J. 


May 17:ly 
ALBERT BRIDGBS, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Railway and Mining Supplies and Machinery. 


Washers. 
‘sdumg ‘sZara 


Hot and Cold Punched Nuts, Bolts, Lag Screws and 


Ball’s Patent Telescope Jack. 
NO. 46 CORTLANDT STREET, 


P. U. Box, 2843, New Yorx 


Aug 8l-ly 


Four First Premiums, American 
Institute, 1870. 


THE ALLEN ENGINE WORKS, 


Fourth Av. and 130th and 131st Streets, 
New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTER’S GOVERNOR, 
The Allen Boiler, and 
STANDARD STRAIGHT-EDGES, 


Surface-Plates, and Angle-Plates. 
Four First Premiums awarded at the Fair of the Amesica 


Institute, 1870. 


Send for an Illustrated Circuias. dechly 


MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. ENGINES, IRON WORK, ETC. 
| 
q 
AND COMPLETE MACHINERY 
FOR RUSHING SCREENING. 
AND CONCENTRATING ORES. 
| 
— 
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PORTLAND CEMENT, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN OC. GOSTLING. ‘ 
LONDON. 


This Cement is manufactured specially for works where great Strength and Durability are required. Upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND TONS 
having been used in the Thames Embankment and other large works in London. , 
Particulars may be obtained of Mr, J. J. WILSON, 8 Cedar street, New York, or as above. aus-tf 


TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


Advertisements. 


Advertisements admitted on this page at the rate of 40 cents per 
line, Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate 
per line, by measurement, as the letter press. 


SAUL NEWYORK. 


FiveBrick Works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHAPES OF 


FIRE BRICK 


FOR IRON WORKS, LIME KILNS, FANNERS, 


&c., kc. 


Particular attention given to the manufacture of linings foi 
Cupola Furnaces. 


Blocks and Tiles for all Purposes. 
BRASS FURNACE CIRCULARS. 
Stove and Range Linings of every description to order. 
nowi;ly 
WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Worke Engines, Con- 
densing or Non-condensing; Air and Circulating Pumps, for 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps, Sta- 
tionary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 
Wrecking Pumps, 


_— OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Facuuty.—F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., Prestoent ; 
T. EGLESTON, Jn., E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E. M., Civil end Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pu. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu, D., General Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H, VAN AMBINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. NEWBERRY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering ; Metallurgy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 
ogues, apply to 


DE. 0. F. CHANDLER, 


nov?l-ly-is Dean of the Faculty. 


EW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COM. 
; PANY. The oldest and largest manufacturers in the 
United States of 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics, 


Adapted to Mechanical Purposes, 
invite the attention of all who are interested in the sale or use 
of such articles tc the high standard quality and low prices of 
their various manufactures, comprising 
Machine Belting, Steam Packing, Leading Hose, Suction Hose, 
Car Springs, Wagon Springs, Billiard Cushions, 
Grain Drill Tubes, etc., etc., etc., 


“TEST” HOSE 


made expressly for the use of Steam Fire Engines, and will 
stand a pressure of 400 pounds per square inch. Officers of 
Fire Departments requiring new hose, will find this much 
superior in strength and quality to any other. 

PATENT SOLILD EMERY VULCANITE WHEELS, a com- 
position of rubber and emery, making & very hard uniform sub- 
stance of the nature of stone throughout. These wheels for 
grinding and polishing metals, ‘‘gumming’’ saws, etc., are the 
most economical and effective tools that can be used. 

WAREHOUSE, 37 AND 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 

ww Price liste and further information may be obtained by 
mail or otherwise on application. 

oct30-ly-os 


MINING PUMPS, 


Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 


Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Iron and Brass 
Castings. 


Sar Send for Circular. 
H. R. WORTHINGTON, 
feb-lly 59 Beekman street, New York 


TIN-LINED LEAD PEPE. 


Tin-LINED Leap Pipe is a Block-Tin Pipe heavilyjcoated with 
solid lead. The me,als are so thoroghly united in the process 
of manufacture as to be, in fact, but one 
pipe. ‘lin is a metal closely resembling 
silver, both in color and purity ; henc- 
water flows through tin-lined lead pipe as 
pure asif drawn through silver. It is as 
flexible and as easily worked as lead pipe; 
it is also stronger and more durable. 

In addition to the plumbing of houses, 
it is Jargely used in conveying water from 
springs and wells ; aiso for Beer Pumps 
Water Coolers and Mineral Waters. By its use lead and zinc 
poison and iron rust are all avoided, and genefal health pro- 
moted. Price fifteen cents a pound for all sizes. Circulars 
and sample of pipe sent by mail free. address 


COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD M’fg. Co., 
No. 213 Centre St., New York. 


Also, manufacturers of Block-Tin Pipe, Sheet Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Solder, &c. Orders solicited. 
apr25:6mo 


IRON FOR MINES. 
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Stock Constantly on Mand 
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ofany weight ani pattern, and sold in lotsto 


suit purchasers. Also, 
Chairs, Spikes and Fiah 
Joints for same. 


V+) per Mile. 
Light Locomotives, for use in Collieries, Mines, etc. 


CUMBERLAND COAL, 
MINED BY THE 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, 
Of the best quality for manufacturing, steam geucrating, and 
domestic purposes. 
Orders received by the Cargo at 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
New England Agency, 


LAFLIN & RAND, 


POWDER CO., 21 Park Row, opposite Astor 
House, New York, 


invite attention to their facilities for delivering 


BLASTING POWDER, 
SAFETY FUSE, 


ELECTRICAL BLASTING 
APPARATOS, &c., 


wherever required, from having nine manufactories in differ- 
ent States, beside agencies and magazines at all distributing 
pointe, nov. l:ly 


Stevenson & Perrson, 
48 Kilby street, Boston. 
Baltimore and Georgetown Agency, 
G. MgrepritTH, South Gay street, 
Mch 7 tf Baltimore. 


ATTENTION 


[Aucust 15, 1871. 


OF 
MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS & 
. IMPORTERS 
oF 


Iron, Steel. Hardware, Railway Supplies, Lu- 
bricating Olls, White Lead, Ete., 


18 INVITED TO THE 


Iron World and Manufacturer, 
The Largest Metal Price Current in the World. 


The leaf@img journals of this Country and 
Europe recognize it as the Representative 
Paper ofthe American Metal Trades. 


The publishers have, ever since this journal was established 
employed the ablest correspondents and solicitors to be pro- 
cured ; expending more money for their salaries alone than 
the entire expenses of many prominent newspaper establish- 
ments. ‘The circulation of the Izon Worxp is far greater 
tha n that of any similar publicatioo in this country. 


ACCURATE QUOTATIONS AND REPORTS OF THE LEADING 
HOME AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 


THE BEST TALENT IS EMPLOYED, AND IN CONTENTS, PAPER 
AND TYPOGRAHICAL APPEARANCE, SECOND TO 


NONE. 

Located in the very centre of the metal interests of the 
United States, with correspondents at the leading cities of the 
East, West and South, we do not err inclaimiug that it is the 
REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL of the Metal Manufacturers, 
Workers and Dealers of this country. As a journal for 
machinists and metal workers it bas no rival, and contains 
every week the choicest selections from engineering, mining 
and scientific publications of this country and Europe. Its 
motto is “* Progress,’’ and it has compelled other journals, of 
asimilar character, to FOLLOW IN ITS LEAD. Its readers com- 
prise Iron and Steel Manufacturers, Machinists, Founders, 
Hardware Dealers and Tinners, Gunsmiths, Plumbers, Cutlery 
Manufacturers, File Manufacturers, Saw Manufacturers, 
Boiler Manufacturers, and Lead:ng Railway Officials. 


ONLY $400 PER ANNUM. 


If you are in the metal trade, take 2 metal papez. It will 
save you more than its cost. If you are a manufacturer take 
the journal that advocates your interests. 


ADVERTISE, 


* It is universally ccnceded that advertising is a necessity to 


success in business. Itis also conceded, by the shrewdest 
business men, that NEwsparEeRs are the best medium for 
reaching the parties whose trade is desired. ‘Ihe time has 
been when thousands of dollars were squandered in books, 
circulars, maps, charts, and other advertising schemes. Now, 
the largest and shrewdest advertisers, confine themselves to 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. The IRON WORLD AND Manurac- 
TURER reaches more people, engaged in the meta) trades than 
the New York Tribune. It is, therefore, a 


BETTER AND MUCH CHEAPER 
Medium of reaching this line of trade than the Triame. We 
have no hesitation in saying that our journal is the Bresr 
medium in the United States for reaching the metal trade ; 
and we will be happy at any time to furnish references to 
leading manufacturers in this city and elsewhere, who will 
testify to the fact that they have received orders for goods 
irom parties who read their cards in the lnon Wort. In fact, 
many who have availed themselves of this medium, candidly 
say that its value exceeds that of all other journals in which 
they are represented. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


(From the U, 8. Railroad and Mining Register, Philadelphia. ] 
THE IRON WORLD AND MANUFACTURER, Of Pittsburgh, comes 
to us as usual, full of excellent reading and indispensable trade 
statistics, reports of markets, new inventions, and advertise- 
ments, well illustrated, and capitally well printed. The 
columns on its second page present a weekly picture of the 
condition and prospects of the iron manufacture west of the 
Allegheny mountains, and of the metal trade of the seaboard 
cities. This paper shows how to do one thing, and do it well. 
It does not fritter away its energies on collateral subjects, re- 
peating what has been said by the daily press ; and it succeeds 
therefore in its first design of supplying workers and dealers 
in iron with all the current news relating to that business. 
It is in this respect the iron organ of the country, and de- 
serves the liberal patronage its advertising columns repre- 
sent. Ite editorials are fresh, intelligent and free from pre- 
judice, and its correspondents tcll us the things best worth 
knowing about the iron estublishments of the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREF, 
ADDRESS, 


IRON WORLD PUBLISHING Co., 


No, 71 GRANT STREET, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
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